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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutital 


INSURANCE 





COMPANY. 


‘ ———— 
NEW YoOrK, January 25, 1883, 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
7 the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 


ae ne ra 


ary, 1882, to Slst December, is8s2 $4,412,603 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1882 1,516,814 85 
Total Marine Premiums.. $5,920,588 4 
Premiums marked off —— Ist January, 

ISS2, to Sist December, 1 eee oe $4,390, yh ”) 
Losses paid during the same 

period area sition $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre 

miums and Ex 

penses.......... $823,304 50 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank, and other Stocks... $8,974,558 00 





Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,57: 
Real Estate and Claims due the C wanpeny, 


500 00 





estimated at.... 531, 118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,725 2 
Cash in Bank ‘ 3 85 
Amount......... $13,171,675 02 

: ‘ 
: Six per cent. interest on the cutstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theirlegal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
3ist December, 1882, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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is declared on the net 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. Jones, Royal Phelps, 
Charles Dennis, Thos. F. Youngs, 
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David Lane, Horace Gray, 


Edwin D. Morgan, 
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Samuel Willets, 
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William Bryce, 
William H. Fogg, 
T. B. Coddington, 





G. W. Burnham, E. W. Corlies, Horace K. Thurber 
A. A. Raven, John Elliott, William Degroot, 
Wm. Sturgis, Adolph Lemoyne, John L. Riker, 
Benj. H. Field, tobt. B. Minturn, N. Denton Smit! 


Josiah O. Low, 
Wm. E. Dodge 


Chas. H. Marshall, 

Geo. W. Lane 

J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


FERRIS 


SEEDANNUAL 


FOR 1884 


Will be mailed FREE to all applicants, and to 
customers of last year without ordering it. It 
contains illustrations, prices, descriptions, and 
directions for planting all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, ete. INVALUABLE TO ALL. 


D. M. FERRY & 





CO., Detroit, Mi 
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Save One-lLal 


surance by 
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the ( “sual ( , NZ of 

NS rine / }2 d IL € 
UNITED STATES 

Accident Association. 
AY, New Yor 


> BROADW 


Mutual 


20 A 


+? 


tes 
ts 


The Oldest, Largest, Strongest, and Surest Mutual Accident A it t lms 
against Accidents at Half the Rates of Stock Companies 


HOW TO BECOM TT: of MTN BIEER 


Write for Circular and Application Blank, and, wh eceived, t \ , 
close $5 00, and forward it to the Secretary at New York, o: ‘ tof w } vw 
promptly mailed to you ; 
$5,000 Accident Insurance, with 225 Weekly Ind nity, f a5 M tn } vid it one. 
Annual cost, about $12 for Assess: ts and 


Death | LOSSES Paid 


BY TUE 


United States Mutual Ace 


NEW 


Examples o 


ident Ass'n 
()} YORK 


NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 


Evans G. Wiley, Urbana, | & . P. J rien, New York, N.Y t 


Reamer F. Copeland, Waukesha, Wis , Ralva S. Lee, Minneapolis Mint 
J. Fellows, M.D., Albany, N. Y.. » Judson J. Hough, Ma 
Jos. M. Goodhue, St. Louis, Mo n W. Higgins Detroit, } 
James H. Sledge, La Grange, Ga lewis 
Chas. S. Boyd, Philadelphia, Pa Thomas R srs I al 
C. H. Badger, Fond du Lac, Wis Fdw S. Ray ! % 
Chas. J. King, Littleton, N. A 4 R. Bostwick, 17 
David C. Ballantine, McCook, Ne! . } A. Ross, Alba N.Y 
More t than $250,000 have been disbursed for losses by the United States Mutual Accident As 


~~ BROADW a 
Apply to-day 
t& Co.), Pres 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
Unmounted Photographs Wadsworth Bros. Howland, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


sociation, SLU & 


Do Not Delay. 
CHARLES B. PEET 


WORKS OF 





Embracing re pro luctions of famous original paintings, 
i cae cae a maagthecageecr Ace y gs And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
subjects. every description, 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., &4 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Publishers, S38 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 6m” Catalogues free on application. 
Please mention the Nation : 


ATALOGUE for PRIVATE LIBRAR 5 
= ee a ates ape ( A blank book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 
'ATALOGUE NO. 17, BEIA OL/2?S for entering Title, Author, Publisher, etc. Indexed 

( and Ends from the Literary Junk shop of A.S through, alphabetically. Bound * boards, with leather 
CLARK, 4 Park Row, ready in afew days and mai back and corners ; size, S4_ x 744. rice $2 50, post-paid. 
to any address : . Sent, on receipt of price, by P ubitshe r of the Nation. 
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Tne Nation. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


Tik WEEK... eee pdideebteds chen eedesew eee 63 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS . 668 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRITPION. 
postpaid to any 
to foreign coun- 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, 
part of the United States or Canada; 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
the change of which to a aub- 
No other 


dress-Label of each paper, 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


1ERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No deviation. | 


subscriber, unless made 


Secale of 
Agate 
lines, 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 4 
choice of page, $27 
A page (3 columns), $60 each tnsertion; with 
chotce of position, $80. c 10 
Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, —— 15 
the largest at the top. ms 
Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 
Marriage and Death Notices, 
DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; 8750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 
one-third. 
Advertisements must be acceptable tn every respect, 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 
THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,000 
ooptes. The Subscription List ts always open to tnspec- 
tion, 


50 cents each. 


Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
aco pes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H. WALDSTEIN, —, 41 Union S uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Estab ished 1840, 


NfESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
LY. Artistic Furniture-makers 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 

York. Artists in Stained Glaas. 
[ OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
etc, T. B. Stewart & Co., 75 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 


144 Fifth Avenue, New 








V. J. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
- Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer. 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


For Sale. 


4 T MESSRS. COTTIER & 
4 


ported Pictures, highest class. 


& CO.’S, Im- 
144 Fifth = N.Y. 


Professional. 
( sane es W. HASSLER, Attorney anda 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


(- CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 
Arizona Law Office 


», Prescott, Arizona Territory. 
OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jerse 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


ny ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
Interior Decoration and all Art- ‘work, per Fifth 
Ave., K. ¥. 


] 1 J J. McPHERSON, Interior Ar rt : Designer, 


440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States ; 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoo for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL¥s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 

] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
4 Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seélye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute 


YOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of E ngineering. 


CHARLES O, THOMPSON, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. EpmunpD H. BENNeETT, LL.D. 


No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
Tutor for Har- 


Send for circular. 


MASSACRUSETTS, Boston, 
f=. W. STONE, 


vard. Home pupils received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTI7 UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Fngineering, _Cae- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, P res. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
£35 PC TN. 4M ope med the eighteenth 
year of ber English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, Se ptember 27. 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. , 
WE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
oe eng and general course in English Stud 
ies and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
A R. KNAPP’S HOME 
Boys.—Next (seventeenth) 
Septe mber 19. 


SCHOOL for 


school year begins 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
4? 1MS ACADEM Y.—Second term begins 
if January 10, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Ad- 


dress” Dr. WILLIAM E VERETT, Master. 


MASSACT HU ISETTS, S. Willlamstown, Berkshire Co. 
“RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 


ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 


M/SSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 


fi: ARD COLLEGIATE IJnstitute.— 
“wee and Day sc a for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the He ipa 

HE NM ACILL, Ph.D., 


Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston U niv., and 
Newnham Coll., ¢ ‘ambridge, England 


~ MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 

| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
l A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, u 

M's SA.C. MORGAN'S HOME SCHOOL 
d FOR GIRLS. Second half of School year begins 
February 4. 

Cc irculars furnished on application. 


Portsmouth. 


NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston . Ave. 

HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 

French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 

dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 

from Philadel _ on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The school will open September 12. 








NEW YoukK, Oswego. 


/ "INDERGARTNERS TR. {INED at 


State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. Rare induce 
ments offered. Send*for circular. 
NEW YorK, Salem. 
‘7. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Hon 


» School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors 


New York, Suspension Bridge 


y- VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A.M., President. 
NEw York, Utica. 7 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. 
Sept. 19, 1883, 


The next school year begins Weduesday 
Applications should be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE'S English and French 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 10, 1883. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill, ; 
lv RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


Philadelphia, 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, Sorel. 
/ INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 
« ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi- 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 
Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 
srnety five acres of playgrounds ; good boating on the 
Lawrence and Kichelieu Rivers. Boys received from 
ae oe to sixteen; may stay till nineteea. Terms, $320 to 
$100 per annum. Circulars on application to the Prin 
c ipal, HENRY JULIAN LYALL, 


_ GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse BRartinge. 
MISS HILKEN’S Boarding-School 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. 
Baltimore. Md. 


pores &. AY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply su perinten 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 

tral, Western, and Southe ‘rn States for ensuing year. 


Tue HARVARD 
alogue for 1885-84 1s for sale by 
Cambridge; Cupples, Upham & Co., 
Boston; and F. W. Christern, 37 
York. 
Price, 50 cents. 


| YOARD ABROAD.—For full particulars 
is to residence 


for 


Hi. KEN Box 723, 


UNIVERSITY CAT: 
charles W. Sever, 

>} Washington St., 
West 2ud St., New 





‘e, gentlemen, ladies, or children, 
Jerlin, Dresden, Hanover, ad 
2 Beck Hall, Cambridge. 


im (i in families in 
dress . MITC HEL I, 


PRIVATE | INSTRUCTION IN DR. ae 


ing and Painting. Keferences, Wm. M. Chase, 


Douglas Volk, Susan N, Carter 
Address A. a Office of the Nation, 
Wants. 
1 SWISS LADY, EXPERIENCED 
Pa Governess, wants situation. English, French, 


Acdress 
Swiss Legation, Washington, D. C. 


Miss G., 

] SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL 
ys TEACHFR desires an appointment as Superin 
tendent ov Professor—West or South. Expert in MO 
DERN LANGUAGES (English. German, French, and 


German, Italian. 





Spanish ) and SCIENCE (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, 
and Physiology). Highest references. Address T.5., 
care THEO. F. H. MEYER, 16 E. 60th St., New York 


AND PERIOD YI- 
S.—Experienced writer for and compiler of 
exer, reviser of MSS., and trans 
well-known literary weekly), 


7 0 PUBLISHERS 
CAI 
reference books, ind 


lator (late editor of a 
w ants work or position. T., care of THE NATION 


SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes 
lay and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboken. 

KATES OF P aenaee SS Lee, HAVRE, 


II. Cabin, $60 ; 


& CU., AGENTS, 
2 Bowling Green 





AND 


I. Cabin, $80 and 8100; Steerage, at low 


Leading London Physician estab- 


est rates . 
OELRICHS 
lishes an Office in New York 
for the C i of 


7 a 7% A 
FITS 
? EPILEPTI ITs. 


Am. Journal of Medicine: 

(late of London), who makes a spe 
cialty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other living physician. His success 
has simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
over 20 years’ standing successfully cured by him. He 
has published a work on this disease, which he sends, 
with a large bottle of his wonderful cure, free, to any 
sufferer who may send their express and P. O. address. 
We advise any one wishing a cure tu address 

Dr. AB. MESEROLF, No. 06 John St., New York 


] 7E WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 

Case (J2 quart ere no two alike), pure Cali 
fornia Wine, price $5. SONOMA WINE AND BRANDY 
CO., 30 Warren Street, New York. 


From 


Dr. Ab. Meserole 
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1884 | 


Jan. 24, 


Established in 


1505, WaS a ploneer in t we 

of literary and political criticism of the highest « conducted t 
control of party, school, or interest of any sort, and has long be Y 
authority at home and abroad. Since its cons wit New \ 
Evening Post, it has increased its facilities in every depart f4 ( ss 
to twenty-four pages, and added many able writers to its vious Its 
torial management has been unchanged from the first, and its project 
tend that the WNeten shall become more than ever before t t 
best thought of the country and time 

Its Departments are 

The Week. Brief comments on the most in tant events 
mestic and foreign, together with a summary of t week's news 1n six 
of brief paragraphs. 

Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. Careful an oderat 
leading political and social questions. 

Spectal Correspondence. From all quarters of 1 g y int t 
trustworthy observers. 

Occastonal Corresponde Letters to th r vi S t g 
to the scope of the paper. 

Notes. Short paragraphs, chietly on literary, scientific, mus 
matic topics. 

Reviews of Books. By able writers and schola : s) of 
hemispheres. 

Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions \ s 
drama, etc. 

The form and style of the paper are chos wit view to t . 
suitable shape for binding, and a set of the .Vas Ser 
indexed makes one of the most complete and _ rt s 
events of importance in the political and literary wo \ Pwo \ . 
are completed annually. The index ! title-pag : 
each volume. 

Terms, $3 per annum, post-paid Specim ss 


Publication Office, 210 Bri 


GAS FIXTURES, 
NEWEST AND CHOICEST 
Metal and Porcelain Lamps, été. 
Fine Clocks. 


DESIGNS, 


An entirely new assortment 
of the chi 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
European 
us with great care this season 
are now on exhibition 
showrooms 


icest productions of 


Mantel Sets. cities, selected by 


° ° in « r 
. r 
Artistic Bronzes. 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art Pri 
tions, and to an inspection of which a cordial invita 
n Is extended. 
Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both ant 


i modern, in great variety and elegance of workman 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N. ¥ 


. , - ) - Trp » 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors eubner’s 
ireek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
jemand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued 


which have been 


shir 





adway m Ne W 








it 

form. Substant vy ma “ th. wit 

The Nat stamped goid Holds one 
h Pat . j at} } 

volume apers easily and neatly adjusted. 


Sent, post-paid, on re 


Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 


New York. 
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LA AND) TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


X Y AND ARROAI 


A "IDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
XN 1 Nassau St., N. ¥ ll 
EXcCtI 


Devonshire St., Boston 
HANGF AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 
rrespondents 
RaRING RROTHERS & Co., London 
PERRIER FRERES & (Co., Parte 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Berlin, 

. XN . UU \ »” . y 
CONSUMPTION. 
lL have a positive remedy for the above disease By ita 
ise thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
standing, have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its effica that TI will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
sease, to any sufferer. Give Express and P.O. address, 

kK. T. A. SLOCUM, 18] Pearl Street, New York, 








The Nation. 


64TH ANNUAL STATEMENT, December 31, 


COs 
Idd}, 


OF THE 


AL TNA Insurance Company, 


HARTIORD, CONNECTICUT. 








I cas i gicichd cn ara heed es A Re RR $4,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance (Fire)............ 1,682,252.86 | 
“ ne : (In'and 9,684.46 
Unpaid Losses (Fire)...... eT eee ee Te ee Ee ee eT re 25% 

“% - = ERE PO PL Te ee Ee eae .oe 
ER Ni iiss Bix aa alm kee Wb he WREO EN e SOOA Nad ab RROUES CARRE a 14,662.20 
I oe a ne et Oi as ee IE apie Ol ay wit cadena 3,269, 457.85 
py ER yy errr 


Market Value. 
$1,031.117.34 
Beg | 


97.26 


1S FOLLOWS 
Cash in Bank - 
Cash in hands of Agents. 
Real Estate 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgaxe 
Loans on Collaterals 
Stocks and Bonds 
Accrued Interest 


364.5 O00 
44,800.00 
20,106,00 





Total 
LOSSES PAID IN 65 YEARS, $56,000,000.00. 


WM. B. CLARK, Asst Sec. J. GOODNOW, Sec. L. J. HENDEE, Pres. 


Jas. A. Alexander, Agent, No. 2 Cortland St., N. Y. 
A New No 
A ovel, 


DIANE CORYVAL,. Diane Cory- 


VAL, the pretty name of the heroine, gives the title 


THE WORLD'S PROGRESS. An 
ge absorbiugly inter 
Index to Universal History, anda Cyclo esting story of French domestic life 
pedia of Facts, Dates, and General Infor $1. 
mation. Compiled by GEORGE PALMER 
PuTNAM, A.M. New Edition. tevised 
and extended to the present time by Frede 
rick B. Perkins and Lynds E. Jones. Large 
octavo, witha fine portrait on steel of the 
compiler. Cloth extra, $6.00; half morocco, 
extra, $10.00, 

The work contains a Chronological and Al 
pbabetical Record of all essential facts in the 
progress of society from the beginning of history 
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world, Of this work, which bas been standard 
for a number of years, some 30,000 copies bave 
been sold, 
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l6mo, Price $1.50, 
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¢ NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1884. ‘constitutional efforts we bave ever had 
the pleasure of perusit It was, if we ree 

ry. y - lect rightly. a neat little pamnblet of 

; 1e eek, Shes +o Eee ee 

5 thirty pages. Fen of then sisted of an | ( 

ey —, argument 1 favor of a | nd 
. . 3: re aia cialis ot « nNosal 

; Ir is said in Wa-hington that any proposal iments of ire titu | 

; of retaliatory measures by the European gov initad Staiec. orci A seit a - ev 
ernments affected by our art tariff will result in 4 tion as tl | , , 

- Plat i s i t s 
adverse action by Congress rather than ina Constitution of the United Stat 
© is Aatat ee | ‘ as cs 1 { 

; removal of the art tar ff, as our pando! will which cannot be read too often by the peopl -_ — 
not tolerate menaces. Yet the same people are of this great and ylorious country.” Phe 
preparing a retaliatory menace against the Ger — 
mun pork measures. Suppose the Germans to be . , ; : a VSP 

; I : ; PI ; ; Mr. C. P. Huntington is involved in a liti lands her 

. as irascible and impatient of menace as we, and ; 7 : Soe 

gation which promises to throw some more — lons 


their Government to respond to our hog 











) 3 eas ‘ light upon what are known as his ‘railroad  Tedds, so far as 
{ threats by substituting a fixed duty on hog > an : — ‘ rer vos 
; : i: a ieee a methods. The suit is one brought by Mrs forfertu \ 
which will be practically prohibitive and put : ; ; f o4) 
hg? - es! Colton, widow of General Colton, to set asidk Ot ( 
our pork out of the frying-pan into the fire : , : 
: : ‘ee ; a settlement made by Huntington and his We! ‘ 
What can we reply? In our legislative wis- ; ‘ : mn : Oe ae { 
; . associates with the Colton estate Phe settle ' ‘ 
dom we accept treaties of amity and com ; : to tt? , 
; ment was intended to cover transactions in u 
merce, and then we show our amity by a 7 . ar = = 
‘ : “ : railroad affairs in which Colton had vos 
making the commerce only possible on one : , f 
é — . : : been the agent of the syndicate for ai Ye § 
side. Wewant the Germans, Italians, and ; A : tienatels 
: number of years, and, in settling, the svndi ut . 
French to take our pork, cotton, wheat, etc., : : with, pera 
: s cate reduced the amount by some millions, ot ereates 
with no duties, and we refuse to accept what : ' ae 7." 7 ‘ 
. é account of wholesale embezzlement practised Mis end a Ws 
might be sent us in return, on the ground : : ie Urea e? ae = 
; by the General, as they alleged, in the course He pu nn 
that we must develop and _ protect our ee am . , , ‘ine mee 
. 2 of his agency. The charge of embezzk \ 
: own vroduction of the same articles, so "id , , an het } 
§ p ° ment seems to have been based on the fact 
that we may escape that mutual interde- . + 7 —oe nd ; 
r . : that the General received large amounts < puoi nds 8 
pendence which is the basis of commerce. : ee Diinuabie alnaatdin aad 
‘ , ; money from the syndicate which be never 2 \ \ 
We begin a war of menaces, carry it on by a , ho } +) ! ! 
re . oa is 4 counted for. But the General's widow, think ‘ 
competition of prohibitory tariffs,and may find |. : so fae i ie 2 
‘ : : eg ing the matter over since, has come » th 
ourselves in a few years in the state of China, ; a ye : 
“ ‘ aks conclusion that,in ‘‘railroading,” the rece 
shut out from the rest of the world, refusing ; Ii, ‘ 
‘ of money by a confidential agent wt does . . \ 
the products of other nations and they re- sae : 
, mee a : not account for it is by no means conclusive 
fusing ours. This is the logical and may be : ; : +} “ou 
“ : . . evidence of fraud, and that there ng n ese \ $ 
the practical result of our protective policy, ae 
e ” , le vouchers to show What became Tit is merely 
which means, carried out in full, the extine- s ; : Phe Chm 
strong proof that the agent did with it what 
tion of commerce. a ta < 
Was meant by bis principals to be d 
A movement is under way to have Mr. ; Bails 
Hewitt’s call upon the British Minister in To give ‘‘ color,” as the lawyers sav, tothis |, 
vestigated by a Committee of Congress, and | view of the matter, she has been engaged in), 
the ‘“tail-twisting” statesmen, Messrs. Cox, | an analysis of Mr. Huntington's owt ae 
Robinson, and Finerty, are credited with a counts, and has pr luced proof , 
determiuatior to probe the matter to the | years IS76-7s—'79 he spent f 
bottom. Their zeal in the affair is attributed — business, $400,335.67, for which no vouchers s 
to various causes, one of which is an interest exist, and th 1s fw h he cannot ex 
in promoting the Flower boom iu opposition | plain, except that it went t nts 
to the Hewitt boom. It is said of the torne \ : The ( f 
advocates of the Flower boom that they Colton litigation becomes pparent wl \ 
are determined to crush Hewitt by showing learn that it was during the period of t x 
that he has been trifling with the Irish vote penditure that Coltor Eriond” ¢ . 
: With Hewitt out of the way, Flower is ex- then was) was f tl s : 
bs pe ted to come to the fore as the strongest ton, and that Huntington hims W 
New York candidate for the Presidency. His in acti railroad work against Tom SS 
claims are somewhat peculiar. They are sent and his Texas-Pacitic schet I 
ut from Washington in the following order the work ( . \ 
i He is worth from four to five millions of dol plain. It is Tes] “ 
iE lars ; he served one term in Congressand made we have already 1 s 
fs . ¢ . . 
i himself popular by the novel expedient of divid in Ww 
3 ing Congressmen into squads of adozen each SW Itwo I ne Week 
and dining them sumptuously; be made tw it reminds 
or three speeches, which geve him a position switched back 
2s a judicious, constitutional statesman, and ments w ~ 
had them printed; then he declined a renomi ff and swit ick Senators W W rouse | 
é nation, and devoted himself to running for suppose, ¢ properly under the head of § ni vest 
ra — P ss 
4 the Presidency on his ‘‘record.”” One of the berating ex ses, though tbe most expe! vith the stenograp! 
q speeches was circulated in this part of the enced men sometimes find it hard to discrim SESSsiOl has disco 
country a few months ago, and we remember nate between these and the construction drew $3,850 from the 





it distinctly as one of the most thoroughly account. Anyhow, it seems a strange suit to he performed no service whatever 
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part of the transaction. Keifer forced one of 
the stenographers to resign after the work had 
all been done, and then put his nephew in the 
position so that he might draw the vacation sal 
ary which the stenographer had earned. When 
the latter protested, Keifer told him that he 
had nothing to complain of, since be could go 
to New York and get of the 


newspapers, while his nephew, not being com 


work on some 
petent to carn anything, wanted the money in 
order to enjoy the summer. The stenographer, 
who was in poor health, bad to give up his 

work on a newspaper. 
the matter was about as 


vacation and go to 
Keifer’s conduct in 

contemptible as it could be, and the House 
will sirmpty perform an act of justice if it com 
pels him to refund to the cheated stenographer 
the money which he had earned. 


Governor Robinson, of Massachusetts, wants 
** concurrent action” on the subject of divorce 
taken by the various States. No respectable 
State or person can possibly object to this, but 
there is, as we have frequently ventured to 
suggest, an excellent way of securing concur- 
rent action, and, what is more, making it per- 
manently concurrent, known as the passage of 
an amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion. Short of this we know cf no way unless by 
a great national movement for the adoption of 
ap identical constitutional amendment in all the 
States atonce. Concurrent action by the Legis- 
latures of States which have been steadily di 
verging in their marriage laws for a hundred 
years, we can hardly otherwise expect. Those 
who talk of it in sucb a matter seem to overlook 
the fact that even supposing that all the States 
were to enact an identical law on the subject, 
and that the Legis'atures were never to repeal 
or alter it, stillthe fact that a marriage in New 
York was a New York and nota United States 
marriage, and a divorce in Connecticut a Con- 
necticut and nota United States divorce, would 
remain, Alltbe old difficulties, arising, vot from 
but 


consequent 


difference of laws from difference of 


jurisdiction, and ditferences in 
the judicial interpretation and application of 
Besides all this, 


ot unapimous concurrent action in the case of 


laws, would remain, the idea 
States whose whole policy concerning marriage 
and divorce is radically ditferent, may be dis 
missed as impracticable. In New York the only 


cause for absolute divorce is adultery. In 
States near by there are half-a-dozen. No 
concurrence is to be expected from such 


States. What 1s needed is a vote the result of 
which will be binding upon them even if they 
do not concur—7. ¢., a constitutional amend- 
ment applicable to all the States. 


A singular delusion on the subject of copy- 
right occasionally comes to our notice in the 
esteemed contemporaries—that 
England discriminates against 
Thus tbe St. Paul and 
Minneapolis Pioneer Press publishes a long 


columus of 
the law of 
American authors. 


article in favor of the general principle of in- 
ternational copyright, but containing the fol- 
** Since when have not 
British copyright statutes contained a provision 


lowing odd question: 


refusing protection to works copyrighted out- 
side the realm of Great Britain?’ If the 


Press will consult any standard work on 











drawing of the pay was the least objectionable | copyright, it will find that the English copy- 


right law has contained no such provision for 
many a long year. By the present law of 
England any country which gives reciprocal 
rights can secure international copyright with 
Great Britain, a series of international copy 
right acts having been passed for this purpose 
during the last forty years, which it will find 
enumerated in Mr. Dronc’s well-known trea- 
tise on copyright, at page 214. 

But this is not by any means the whole of 
the case. The American author can now get 
an English copyright by first publishing in 
England, for the domestic law gives copyright 
to any author without regard to the place 
where he was born, on the very sensible 
ground that every autbor who is induced to 
publish there does something for the promo- 
tion of literature. 
whole subject in the Copyright 
Commission, a proposition of retaliation 
was brought forward, the treatment of which 
by the Commission is interesting reading just 
now in connection not only with books, but 
with the American-hog and French-claret re- 
taliation scheme. They said: ‘‘It has been 
suggested to us that this country would be 
justified in taking steps of a retaliatory 
character, with a view of enforcizg incident- 
ally that protection from the United States 
which we accord to them. This might be 
done by withdrawing from the Americans the 
privilege of copyright on first publication in 
this country. We have, however, come to the 
conclusion that, on the highest public grounds 
of policy and expediency, it is advisable that 


1878 by 


our law should be based on correct principles, 
irrespectively of the opiniovs or the policy 
of other nations. We admit the propriety of 
protecting copyright; and it appears to us 
that the principle of copyright, if admitted, 
We therefore 
recommend that this country should pursue 


is one of universal application. 


the pohiey of recognizing the author’s rights, 
irrespective of nationality.” 

The acquittal of Nutt was what might have 
been expected after the acquittal of Dukes. 
One is about as bad a failure of justice as the 
other. If there be any difference, it is in favor 
of the Dukes acquittal. There was 
shadow of reason for believing that the killing 
of Captain Nutt by Dukes was not wholly 
premeditated; but no doubt at all 
that the killing of Dukes by young Nutt was 
a premeditated murder. Moreover, the ac 
quittal of Nutt is much more dangerous as 
than the acquittal of Dukes, 
because it 1s doubtless based on the opinion 
that he did right—that is, that there are 
reasons besides the defence of life and pro- 
perty which will legally justify manslaying. 
In truth, it is difficult 


some 


there 1s 


a precedent 


to avoid the con- 


clusion that there is of late all over the 
country, not only among juries, but in 
the press, and among plain people, a 


in the sense of the sacred- 
human life, and a distinct increase 
of readiness to take it, or condone the tak- 
ing of it, unlawfully, as a remedy for vari- 
ous ills and wrongs. Lynching it punish- 
ment of real or suspected crime has, of late, 
apparently become more common in some of 


distinct decline 


ness ot 


During the discussion of the | 


| 





the not very Western States. The street 
murder has become more common at the 


South, and the public of the Eastern States 
looks certainly with greater indulgence than 
it did twenty years ago on the use of the 
pistol. 


Some of the discussions on criminal juris- 
prudence which appear in the Western papers 
are of the most extraordinary character. The 
Chicago Jnter-Ocean, commenting on Nutt’s 
trial, maintains that he ought not to have been 
tried for murder, but for ‘‘the usurpation of 
judicial functions,” or for ‘‘performing in 
an irregular manner an act of justice.” It 
also wants to revive an old English process 
of 300 years ago, in Elizabeih’s day, which it 
says it has discovered, called ‘‘the right of 
trial by appeal.” Under this remarkable right, 
‘* Nutt could have obtained a judgment of an 
English court delivering over Dukes into his 
custody to be by him executed, shot, or hang- 
ed, as Nutt thaught proper.” It also severe- 
ly criticises ‘“‘ Parliament” for repealing this 
‘*quasi right of the relative” as ‘‘too pro- 
vocative of vindictive feelings.” It finds 
only one excuse for Parliament—namely, 
that, in repealing a remedy which had 
so long existed, it ‘‘doubtless never occurred 
to it that it could not repeal those instincts of 
human nature to which the remedy owed its 
origin and its justice.” Such articles as these, 
however, are far more likely to fix the atten- 
tion of ‘‘ Pariiament ” on the liquor question 
and the proper treatment of tbe insane than 
on the ancient Elizabethan ‘right of appeal.” 


A promising public career bas heen brought 
to an untimely end in New Jersey, by the sen 
tence of ex-Speaker Egan to the Penitentiary 
for attempting to bribe a member of the Legis- 
lature. When Mr. Egan was elected Speaker 
of the New Jersey Assembly a few years ago, 
his portrait was published, and with it an elo- 
quent biographical sketch, in which be was 
depicted as ‘‘ one of the galaxy of young men 
of this country who hsve cleared their way 
to prominence by the force of their natural 
talents, aiged by honesty of purpose and devo- 
The force of his natural 
talents encountered its first serious obstacle 
last winter. Mr. Egan was at Trenton as a 
lobbyist, and in the course of legi-lation it 
became necessary for him to secure the defeat 
of an obnoxious bili by bribing the cbair- 
man of a committee to desist from press- 
ing it. He called upon the’ chairman 
at his house, and in a perfectiy 
straightforward manner told him that if 
he would allow the bill to be ‘‘smotbered” 
he could name his own price, and the interest 
whick Mr. Egan represented would pay it. 
The chairman rejected the proposal, and told 
Egan that he should expose his conduct be- 
fore the Assembly. Sgan replied that he 
should not mind tbat since only they two were 
present at the interview,and his word and oath 
would go as far as thechairman’s. But here is 
where the deception came in. The wife 
of the chairman was in the back parlor and 
overheard the whole conversation. In the in- 
vestigation which followed, she corroborated 
her husband’s testimony, and Egan was found 
guilty. The Grand Jury took up the mat- 
ter and indicted him. He pleaded guilty, 


tion to principles.” 
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sentenced to one month's im 
As the 
carries with it disqualification for holding 


ind has been 


1 risonment and $500 tine. sentence 








=| public office hereafter, the State has lost the 
services of an energetic statesman. 


The speculation in grain seems to have cul 
minated, and prices have been on the decline, 
is the investors in wheat and corn have seen 


their mistake and have | 


een trying tosell out, 
But the accumulation of money in the banks 
is ereater than ever. The last 
of the New York 


increase of $7,327,000 in the deposits, and an 


weekly state 





ment banks showed an 


ny 


increase of $4,964,400 in the specie and legal 
tenders. At the same time the surplus reserve 
held by the New York banks over their re 

juired 25 per cent, was $17,284,225, being the 
of 
ire as a consequence lower than ever before 
The further dis 
of contidence caused by the recent 
collapse of the North River Construction 
Company, the great decline in West Shore 


; largest since July, 1880. Rates interest 
at this season of the year. 


urbance 


bonds, the application for a receiver for the 
New York, Ontario & Western, and 
mors of probable applications for 

cciverships, in the last ten days, has led to a 


the ru 
other re 


veneral decline in the prices of both railway 
stocks and 


within the last day or 


mortgage bonds, and it is only 
that there has 


the tone of the 


two 
been any improvement in 
kets for securities. 


mil 


The story that Jay Gould is *‘ embarrassed’ 


has druwn his attention to the criminal law of 
libel : 
quieting rumors.” In the present condition 
of the of be 
would probably bave the sympathy of the 
community entirely with bim should he be 
<_- 


it affects those who circulate ‘* dis 


is 


stock market and business, 


to bring any enemies of this description 
lis embarrassment 
disaster in dozens of corporations, and general 


rumor circulated 


would mean 


to justice. 
public calamity; and a false 
to get people to believe such a story is pecu 

The last 
afloat, he exhi 
to prove that they were pot 
be 


larly wicked and criminal. time 
rumors of this sort were set 
ited *° 


true. 


l securities 
But a prosecution would probably 
more eilective, 


iar 


hi 


part, if 


war” which 
be 
not wholly, a result of the sudden conversion 
if the State, by a great influx of population, 
a froma thinly-settled community, with land 
f little 
purposes very much in common, into a popu 


lous modern community, with land constant 


‘*barbed-wire fence is 


The 
} 


broken out in Texas seems to in 





or no value and used for grazing 


vy increasing in value, and with exclu 
sive private ownership becoming mor 
wi ind more attractive. The  fence-cutters, 
or ‘blue devils,” as they are called, 
represent the primitive Texas of the ant 
bellum period, when horses and cattle were 
the cnly property of much consequence in 
the State, and before the idea of fencing in 
lands held on a great scale in the open parts 


of the 


up. The 


pment of property in iand 


country sprang sudden di 


velr (which always 


cattle 


would probably not have caused so much 


comes later in civilization than that in 





The 


trouble had it not } f t great 
‘fencing facilities afforded by the barbed 
wire fence No one has ever se is sort of 
fencing but has felt that it sts cup il and 
monopoly much more tl be plain old 1 
or even the board fence, uriversal!y used bv a 
citizens tifty Vears s fent that 
the blue de Vils or fence rs I dea 
ing to “ive the fene Wi I ist! ke 
between poverty and banded wealth Phey 
represent the fences as invariably be putuy 
by aliens, Northerners nop « } ited 
Capitalists, and as being torn down by th 
selves in the interest of the h st ‘Texas y 
man At one p the blue devils seem t 
be nearly in the right Phe fe e fu 
State has resulied apparently some 
stances In blocking up roads had 
devils contined themselves exc ~1 y 4 I 
opening these even | ( they w { 
probably have been n the t il but a 
road even in Tex need not be more 
than a few hundred feet wide Yet wl 
the devils open road they “troy sey 
eral miles of fence Po those t actually 
engaged in the war it will be s tive t 
learn that the authority of Henry George bas 
been appeal d toto settle the dispute, on t) 
ground that if land is by natu e col 1 
property of ll mer ilike 1 ter . i 
natur’.”’ Henry George, however, bas nev 
we believe advised I . ! 
fences IN Aby « i ‘ s 

Phe chanve « Ministry = ‘ t 
of considerable importar : bly 
points toa chang t 
elgn policy of the Gov It is I 
sult of the division of ~ . | rals 
on Whom tbe King has \ rely 
intoa series of shades or g s 
be vot toagree. Tl Ministry OSS 
llerrera was « | f w < ‘ 
ed the Dynastic Left, or s! 
Monat hical Radicals | n 
plish th Host imposs sk of 
good terms with the Crow! : t 
tbe support of the R R KR 
cals. The Ki <8 t gy of 
Sess Was mad I sal suffrag 
eXacetly i sity \ sufi 
produced by the Sagasta Cabin Sv wl 
WwW nul 1] i\ oT + \ ~ 
While real universal suffr V iv 
ated a total of 3.65 { lr} Wee 
the two figures Was so sliz it Minister 
thought it was WO! presery i 
ie rant gly aes rT t is 
ilic iling ] ( Sacasta 
who wi ir ! Xtens ! 
> {Trace \ Tor pr } sed 
in the Ku ss l Ministry haz 
fare | inv { ter W rXtr lit Li 4s 
Wis s Ww \ ~ R i A i 
f 1] g } ulming t mpati 
I \ 3 revolu with 
h r i rm of x nl t under th 
hi Bour \ sp! ithat the Min 
ister M ! th of the Lett 
who ser w! he Was in opposi 

These trou s Dav wen still further ag- 
gravated by the visit of the Crown Prince of 


Nation. 


Germany, al he suppos \ 
ry raw closer to Ger 5 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


{Wepyespay, January 16,to Tuvrspay, January 22, 1884, 
inclusive.) 


DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate on Wednesday Mr. Hoar’s 
bill, relative to the electoral count, was 
passed without debate,in order to get it before 
the House as soon as possible. It is the 
bill which passed the Senate last year. Mr 
3eck, of Kentucky, proposed an amendment 
to the Anthony retaliatory resolution on the 
same day, which may open the entire tariff 
discussion. He proposed that the Foreign 


Relations Committee should inquire whether | 


or not France, Brazil, Mexico, or other coun 
tries bave discriminated against exports to the 
United States. The resolution is directed at 


the export duties on coffee, sugar, and other | 


products sent to the United States, 

The Senate on Tuesday adopted the An- 
thony retaliatory resolution, amended so as to 
require the Committee on Foreign Relations 


to prepare such legislation as shall tend to | 


protect American exportations of meat to 
France and Germany. 

The opponents of the Mexican treaty made 
a vigorous fight in Washington to prevent its 
ratification by the Senate, which had to be ef- 
fected before January 20th, or the treaty 
failed. The opposition claimed that 
treaty was not a bona-fide commercial one, 
but a ‘‘ job” which would be worth $50,000, 
000 to its promoters in the next few years, 
The Senste on Friday, in executive session, 


the | 


refused to ratity it by a vore of 39 to 20, a | 


two-thirds vote in its favor being required. A 
motion to reconsider it was then made, but 
the Senate adjourned until Monday before 
acting upon it, The advocates of the treaty 
became again encouraged when they learned 


that an agreement bad been signed with the | 


Mexican representative 


which the time for the ratification of the 


in Washington by | 
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public lands be held subject to homestead 
entries only, and that the Committee on Pub- 


lic Lands be instructed to bring in bills to 


accomplish the objects mentioned. 

A resolution intended to purify the floor of 
the louse from lobbyists was introduced on 
Monday. It provides that it shall be the 


duty of the Spexker to ascertain the nature of | 
the business of ex-members on the floor, and | 


that in case they are found to be engaged in 
lobbying he shall exclude them. 

Mr. Shaw, of Illinois, a Democratic Repre- 
sentative, has introduced a bill in Congress to 


repeal the Civil-Service law, similar to the | 


Clay bill mentioned last week. When asked 
for his reasons for introducing such a bill he 
replied: ‘‘1 want to get our fellows in, and 
get this law out of the way. It is contrary to 
the spirit of our institutions. I do not think 
the President or anybody bas any right to in- 
terfere in any such way with the patronage, 
and do not want to be dictated to by any com- 
missioners in any such manner.” 

Senator Edmunds, at a meeting of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post-otfices and Post-roads 
ou Thursday,in a conversational way gave his 
views on several points involved in the con- 
sideration of the Postal-Telegraph Bill. He 
entertained no doubt in regard to the constitu- 
tional right of the Government to build tele- 
graph lines. He was strongly opposed to the 
purchase of existing lines. Hus views on the 
rewaining features of the subject were sub- 
stantially those embodied in his bill. The 
telegraph interests will be heard by the Com- 
mittee through representatives. 

Ata meeting ot the House Committee on 
Appropriations on Monday, it was deciaed to 
report a bill for the appropriation of a sum 
vecessary to fit out a Greely relief expedi- 
tion. The measure covers the recommenda- 
tions of Secretaries Lincoln and Chandler, 
providing for three vessels. The President 1s 


| authorized to fit out the expedition as soon as 


treaty had been extended six mouths, or un- | 


til July 20th. ‘The greatest difficulty in 
wav of securing the ratification of the treaty 
is the provision which admits tobacco free. 
This has secured for it the solid opposition of 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
West Virgivia. The assumption hus been that 
the treaty would not only permit the free im- 
portation of tobacco, but would also relieve it 
from internal taxation. The friends of the 
treaty are so anxious to have it ratitied that it 
is b lieved they may be willing to sacrifice 
tobacco 

A resolution was made on Monday in the 
Senate that any further debate on the treaty 
be had with open doors. 


the | 


It was declared out | 


of order to offer such a resolution in open ses- | 


sion, and when considered in secret session it 
went over under the rules. 

In the House of Representatives a storm 
was raised on Wednesday by a resolution in- 
troduced by a Republican c:/ling for an inves- 


tigation of the metbod of Mr. Payne’s election | 


as U. 8. Senator from Ohio. This was prompt- 
ly voted down. Resolutions were passed on 


Thursday calling upon the Postmaster Gen- | 


eral and Attorney General for reports and 
documents relating to the Star-route prosecu- 
tions. An investigation is aimed at. 
bill appropriating $1,000,000 for the improve 


The | 


ment of the Mississippi River passed the | 


House on Thursday vy a vote of 215 to 64. 
On Fnoay afternoon the House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the Fitz-John 
Porter Relief Bill. The discussion was con- 
tinued until Tuesday evening, without a vote 
being reached. 

The House on Monday voted to repeal the 
iron-clad oath, Mr. Boutelle (Rep., Me.) alone 
voting vay. Italso, by a vote of 261 to 18, 
passed a resolution declaring that the forfeit- 
able grants of land for railroad purposes 
vught to be forfeited and the lands restored to 
the public domain ; that all laws under which 
public lands may be acquired by specula- 
tors ought to be repealed, and the remaining 


possible. The bill passed the House on Tues- 
day. 

The President on Monday nominated A. S. 
Worthington to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Columbia, vice George B. 
Corkhill. Mr. Corkbiil was prominent in the 
Guiteau trial as Government counsel. 

Senator-elect Payne, of Ohio, gave a dinner 
at Columbus on Thursday evening to his sup- 
porters in the Legislature. He made a long 
speech defining his views. He favors a re- 
tormed tariff, but not free trade. As to the 
civil service he said: ‘‘ The prucess of reform 
is, first, by electing a Democratic President— 
and that is assured the present year, unless 
unwisdom and madness from the gods are 
permitted to biock the way. Secondly, by a 
pitiless and radical overhauling and purging 
of the present service.” 

After balloting for several days the Demo- 
crats of the Maryland Legislature on Friday 
elected Judge E. R. Wilson to the United 
States Senate to succeed Mr. Groome. 

Francis W. Rockwell (Rep.) was elected 
from the Twelfth Massachusetts Congressional 
District on Thursday to succeed Mr. Robinson, 
who resigned to accept the Governorsbip of 
that State. 


The Republicans in Congress held a caucus 
on Wednesday evening to prepare for the 
coming Presidential campaign. Senator Ed- 
munds said that in his opinion the outlook of 
the Republican party for success next fall had 
not in fifteen years been so promising at this 
early stage of the campaign as itisnow. A 
resolution presented by Senator Hoar was 
adopted, extending ‘‘sympathy and codpera- 
tion” to all persons in the South who are 
‘‘struggling to exercise the vital and funda- 
mental right of tree suffrage.” A Congres- 
sional committee was partiy agreed upon. 


The primary elections of the Republicans 
in this city on Friday evening, under the new 
plan of organization, resulted in a practical 
victory for the Machine, fifteen of the twenty- 





four districts remaining completely in their 
hands, 

After a long deadlock, Alderman Kirk 
(Tammany Democrst) was elected Presicent 
of the Board of Aldermen ot this city, on 
Monday, by a combination between the Re- 
publican and Tammany members. 

The Senate and Assembly Committees be- 
gan their investigations of the Public Works 
Department in this city on Saturday. Com- 
missioner Thompson appeared before them 
and testified in his own behalf. 

Several similar bills, likely to create con- 
siderable discussior. are before the Public 
Health Commitiee of the Assembly. They 
provide for the establishment of a Medical 
Faculty as an attachment to the Board of 
Regents of the University. The proposed 
Medical Faculty is to consist of nine mem- 
bers. One bil! directs that the Faculty shall 
be appointed by the Board of Regents, but 
one of the other bilis gives the appointment 
to the Governor, without regard to confirma 
tion by the Senate. Six of the members are 
to be taken from the ‘‘school” having the 
largest number of practitioners in the State, 
two from among the next largest class, and 
one from the next largest. That is to say, it 
is fair to assume the ‘‘allopathists” are to 
have six of the nine members of the Faculty, 
the hom@opathists two members, and all the 
others one. Under one bill, the canaidate tor 
authority to practise medicine will have to 
apply to the Board of Regen's. Thence he 
will be turned over to the Medical Faculty, 
where he will be subjected to examination by 
a subordinate board of three examiners ap- 
pointed by the Faculty. For the purpose 
of Conducting the examinations, semi-annual 
meetings of the Faculty are required to be 
held at New York or Albany. 


At Albany, on Wednesday, Speaker Sheard 
announced the committee of five to investi- 

ate the Public Works Department in this city. 
Mr. Roosevelt is Chairman, and the remaining 
members are good men. Inthe Assembly, Mr. 
Moore introduced a bill for producing revenue 
for the State Government. It provides that 
the funds shall be raised by direct tax on cor- 
porate franchises or the business of railroads, 
insurance, trust, guarantee,express, telegraph, 
telephone, steamboat, car, avd transportation 
companies, and banking institutions in the 
State. The Governor shall appoint, with the 
consent of the Senate, a Commissiover of 
Taxes for three years. The bill creates a 
State Department of Taxes with the necessary 
clerks. 

Mr. Howe’s bill for the appointment by the 
Governor of a commission of five to examine 
into and report upon the present contract 
system of prison labor was passed by the As- 
sembly on Thursday by a vote of 74 to 41. 
The opposition was Democratic. 

Asa result of the recent conference with 
Pope Leo, each of the American bishops in 
Rome has received printed instructions in re- 
gard to the future course of the Church 1n this 
country. These instructions wil! be conveyed 
to the Plenary Council to be convened in Bal- 
timore in November next, where they will be 
debated and perhaps amended, and then re- 
turned to Rome for the Pope’s approval as 
canon law for the United States. They relate 
to higher education for the priesthood, the 
appointment of episcopal consultors to be 
known as Canons, the method of nominating 
episcopal candidates, and the improvement 
in the method of pastoral visitation. It is in- 
timated, though not affirmed, that Archbishop 
Gibbons, of Baltimore, will be the next Amer- 
ican Cardinal. 

Mr. Robert Harris, Vice President of the 
New York, Lake Erie,and Western Railroad, 
and formerly of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad, was unanimously elected by 
the Directors President of the Northern Pa- 
citic Railroad on Thursday, to succeed Mr. 
Villard. He accepted the position. 


Ex-Speaker John Egan, of the New Jersey 
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Assembly, who recently pleaded guilty to an 
indictment charging him with baving at 
tempted to bribe Assemblyman Armitage, was 
sentenced on Thursday at Newark to impri- 
sonment in the County Jail for thirty days, 
and to pay a fine of $500 and the costs of 
prosecution. 

The defence in the Nutt murder trial, which 
was opened on Wednesday, set forth the plea 
of mental imbecility aggravated by the ex 
citement attending his father’s murder. His 
family physician, mother, and other witnesses 
were called to substantiate the plea. The 
case was closed on Monday and given to the 
jury, who breught in a verdict of acquittal 
the next day. 

Charles Delmonico’s will leaves his property 
to his sister, two nepbews, and a niece. 

The steamer City of Columbus, which sailed 
from Boston on Thursday for Savannah, went 
ashore on Devil's Bridge, off Gay Head, at 
3:45 a. M. on Friday, and at once began 
breaking up. She carried fifty-nive  first- 
class and twenty two steerage passengers, and 
a crew ot forty-five. Of these, fifty-tive first 
class and fourteen steeraye passengers, and 
twenty-eight of the officers and crew, were 
lost. Gay Ilead is a promontory forming the 
western extremity of the island ot Martha’s 
Vineyard, twenty-two miles from Edgartown. 

William HH. Guion, late of the steamship 
firm of tbis city, made a personal assignment 
on Saturday. His liabilities are about $200,- 
000. The firm is not affected. 

FOREIGN, 

General ‘‘ Chinese” Gordon started on Fri- 
day nigbt for Egypt on a special mission, 
after a long conference with the Duke of 
Cambrigge and Lord Wolseley. The imme- 
diate purpose of the mission is to report upon 
the military situation in the Sudan, and to 
provide iu the best manner possible for the 
satety of the European population at Kbar- 
tum and the various Egyptian garrisons; also 
to conduct the evacuation. The details of his 
mission are given by the London 7Zimes as 
follows: ‘‘ Tle will meet Sir Evelyn Baring, 
the British Consul-General, at Suez, and come 
to an agreement in regard to the codperation 
of the Englisb authorities in Egypt, as far as 
may be necessary. Mussa, chief of the Ha- 
dendowa tnbe, whose sons General Gordon 
saved from death, to which they hau been 
condemned by the Egyptian officia's for bav- 
ing committed raids, will be summoned to 
Suakim, and General Gordon will go under 
his escort to Khartum, where he will assem- 
ble the beads of the tribes and announce that 
he bas come on behalf of Evgland to restore 
their liberty and remove the adventurers who 
have been the curse of the country, He will 
also inform the chiefs that tbe slave trade 
must cease. As soon as he has finished his 
task in the Sudan, he will go to the Congo 
country and deal with the slave trade at its 
headquarters. Gencral Gordon expects to be 
five months in the Sudan.” The mission of 
General Gordon meets with great approval in 
Evgland, but there are some serious protests 
against the Liberal policy and the prospective 
loss of the Sudun. 

It was reported on Saturday that negotia- 
tions had been opened between Egypt and 
Abyssinia. The litter demanded the cession 
by Egypt ot the Bogos territory avd the port 
ot Massowab, which adjoin the north: astern 
boundary of Abyssinia, under a tbreat that 
the King of Abyssinia would declare war with 
Egypt if this demand was refused. Egypt 
is willibg to cede the Bogos territory 
and the port of Zula, which is south 
of Massowab, on condition that Abyssivia 
shall operate against kl Mahdi. This ar- 
rangement 1s regarded as probable. 

Baker Pasba’s negotiations with the tribal 
chiets in the Sudan have been successtul. The 
sheikhs who have visited the Egyp'ian camp 
represent 38,000 men who are willing to fight. 
A despatch frem Khar.um to the London 
Times on Tuesday sai that no order for the 
evacuation of that place bad yet been given. 


A private telegram to the Austrian Consul 
at Khartum, on Thursday, reportea that 
the higher Egyptian officials at El Obeid h: 
been massacred. 

Herr Streker has arrived at Prague, bear 
ing an autograph letter to the Cabinets of 
Berlin, Paris, and London from the King of 
Abyssipia. Sir Evelyn Baring, the British 
Commissioner in Egypt, requested Herr Str 
ker ‘o unfold his views with regard to an 
equitable basis of peace between Abyssinia 
and Evypt. It is expected that England will 
intrust Herr Streker with a mission to King 
John of Abyssinia. 

Aninterview was published on Thursday 
in London with a leading member of the Chi 
nese Embassy. He said that China bad not 
yet declared war against France, although 
her memorandum to Prime Minister Ferry, in 
which China declared that an assault upon 
Sontay, Hunghoa, or Bacninh would be ersns 
belli, would be carried out to the letter Th 
attache most positively declared that) the Chi 
nese Government would neverentertain a pro 
posal to evacuate Bacninh as a basis of ne 
goliations for the settlement of the Tonquin 
question, 

A leading member of the Frevch Embass\ 
in London asserted that this interview gave 
substantially a correct account of the situation 
of affairs, except that he believed thar the 
Chinese troops would be withdiawn from 
Bacninb. France did not intend to declare 
war against China, as she had not received 
any trustworthy information that the varrison 
at Sontay was composed of regular Chines 
troops. He did not Kkuow what Fran 
would do if Chinese troops should oppose the 
French at Bacninh, but France was deter 
minued to take Bacninh at all costs 


' 
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From Parisian sources it Was reported on 
Monday that M. Wadaington, the Frepeh 
Ambassador to Englaud, in a recent iuterview 
with Karl Granville, tue British Miaister of 
Forcigo Affairs, declared that France would 
hot recommence negotiations with China 
until all ber objects in Tonquin bad been 
achieved M. Waddington, mt is said, it 
formed the French Government that E: 
Granville approved the views of Frauce int 
matter. 

It was reported in Paris on Tuesday that 
Admiral Courbet bas been ordered not to at 


| tack Bacninh until he has received further 


orders trom the home Government 

A decree of President Grevy was published 
in Paris on Saturday, providing for the rr 
organization of the French settlements on the 
Gold Coast of Africa, by placing 
the jurisdiction of the Freuc 
in Chief at Gaboon 

Prince Victor Napoleon, in reply to an 
inquiry from M. Cassagnac as to how far the 
Bonapartists migbt count upon him, says 
that at present be has no political role to fil 
and that he intends to hold himself in reserve 
unt] duty calls him to serve his country 








The Nihilist Prince Krapotkine has been 
transferred, on account of 1/l-bealth, from the 
prison at Clairvaux, where he has been incar 
cerated the past year, to the Infirmary in 
Paris. 

The trade of Paris is more active than at 
uny time during the past year, aud the at 
tempts of the workingmen 
tation are, it is said, made merely for political 
effect. 

A championship billiard contest in Paris 
Was coucluded on Friday night, the score 
being Vignaux 3,000, Scbacfer 2,868. 1t was 
played in tive evenings. 

The Spanish Minisiry was defeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies on Thursday, Sedor Sa- 
gusta’s counter address in reply to the King’s 
speech being adopied by a vote of 221 to 126, 
The Cabinet at once resigned. Kiig Alfonso 
failed to effect au arrangement with the Libe- 
rals, and called upon Sefor Canovas del Cas 
tilio, a Conservative, to form a Cabinet. This 
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A summons has been issued against the 
Park Club of London for permitting the 
Canie { bac irut to ln ~ aved In its rooms, 
wit bigh stakes The club maintain that 
the prosecution is illegal The affoir bas 
caused a decided sensation in the principal 


London clubs, which will be affected by the 
decision of the Case 

Monsignor Cesare, a dignitary of the 
Romish Church, was murdercd io Rome on 
Thursday night, and bis room) pluudered. 
His man servant was seen to Issuc {rem ihe 
room with bloody hands, and bas been ar 
rested 

The second session of the fifth Parliament 
of the Dominion ot Canadu was opened in 
Ottawaon Thursday. Sir Jotn A. Macdonald 
met the House with a following of 140 sup 
poiters, and the Opposition benches con 
tained 7%. Few important measures will be 
considered during the session, samony them 
a bill for the more cquitable Cistribution of 
insolvert estates, and a bill extending the 
franchise to young men and unmarried wo- 
men and widows who have a qualification of 
$400 a year, 

The last strongbold of the revolution in 
Hayti is broken. Miraygoane surrendered to 
the Government on January 10, 
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THE PREVENTION OF ELECTORAL 


MUDDLES. 


THe Senate has again passed the bill to regu- 
electoral vote, and 
time in order that 
it may be debated in the 
House early in the session, and thus bave a 
The bill introduces two 
into the existing law 
In the first 
changes the téme for the voting of the Presiden- 
tial electors from the first Wednesday in De- 
cember (U.S.R.S., see. 135) to the second Mon 
day in January following the election. The 
give as much time as pos- 


late the counting of the 
this 
brought up 


it has been done at 
and 


chance of passing, 
changes of importance 


regulating the subject. place it 


object of this is to 
sible after an exciting caopaign (like tbe 
Tilden-Hayes contest of 1876-77 tor instance), 
for passions to cool, for the exact facts of the 
vote in every State to be ascertained ,and (as we 
shall presently see) for the State itself to pro- 
vide a solution for any question that may 
have arisen. It may be objected to this that 
in 1877, the rage and fury of the contest 
was at its height in January, so that the 
by the bill would not have 
But, in the first place, what 


time allowed 
been enough 
we have got to provide against is pot a 
precise repetition of the Tilden-Iayes con- 
test. The came from the 
fact that it pitted South against North, Rebel, 
or ex Rebel, against Union man, and, worse 
than all, white against black—rearoused the 


passions of the war, then just dying out, and 


fierceness of that 


now fortunately quite dead, so far as practi 
Such a contest 
during our life- 
need its recurrence be pro- 
against. What is far more likely 
in the future is a turning upon 
the vote of a doubtful Northern State, like 
New York, for “muddle” 
arisipg simply out of some charge of fraud, 
to sift which would require a little time and 
patience, and possibly asummary decision of 
the title of the Presidential electors of the 
State by local machinery. 81x or eight weeks 
seems long enough for this. Moreover, a 
limit to any very much greater extension is 
imposed hy the fact that the new President 
must come in on March 4, and any questions 
arising out of the election ought to be settled as 
early as possible before that date; for while there 
must be time to get at and decide the facts, the 
longer the struggle is kept up the greater the 
temptation to factious, tricky, and unprinci- 
pled men to keep it undecided beyond the 4th, 
for the sake of getting froma disputed suc- 
cession what they cannot hope a fair decision 
of the questions involved will bring them. 
The next change in the law is a provision 
to enable each State to provide machinery for 
the settlement of any dispute concerning its 
Electors. Each State may, pursuant to its 
law existing on the day fixed for the appoint- 
ment of the Electors, determine any contro- 
versy concerning their appointment, or that of 
apy of them. This determination must be 
made at least six days prior to the meeting of 
the Electors, and is to be conclusive evidence 
of the lawful title of the Electors, and shall 
govern in the counting of the electoral votes, 
With this provision certainly no fault ought 
to be found by Democrats, for it is in accord- 


cal politics are concerned. 
will not 
time; 


vided 


trouble us again 


nor 
contest 


instance, and a 


| 








ance with the most conservative States-rights 
view of the Electoral College. The question 
may be raised whether it is necessary tor Con- 
gress to pass such an enabling act, onthe ground 
that the States have the power already ; but in 
that case the law can do no harm to them, while 
the pledge given in it that the State determi- 
nation shall be conclusive, is a valuable guar- 
antee that, when the matter is once determined 
in this way, the question will not be reopened 
at Washington. How far the States will take 
advantage of this provision remains to be 
seen after Congress has passed the act. 

On the second Wednesday in February the 
two houses are to meet to count the vote, 
with the President of the Senate in the cbair. 
The language of the Constitution (XIIth 
Amendment) is merely ** the votes shall then 
be counted.” On the counting, any objec- 
tions are to be made in writing, and when 


they have all been received the two houses | 


are to separate and act upon them each in 
its own chamber. No State which sends 
a single return can be thrown out except 
by an aflirmative vote of both houses. If 
more than one return jis sent in, the de- 
termination by the State tribunal is to govern. 
In case, however, of a question as to which 
of two or more State tribunals has the right 
of determination, a concurrent vote by both 
houses is required to settle the question. The 
same concurrent vote is required in case there 
has been no determination by the State, 
Comparing the act with the Electoral Com- 
mission Act of 1877, we see at once that what 
is proposed is, to enable each State to provide 
its own machinery for deciding summarily 
the disputes which, under that uct, were sent 
to a commission called into existence for the 
purpose, Then, as electoral vote 
was to be rejected from a State sending in 
Then, as 


now, vo 


only one (Elec. Com. Act, sec. 1). 
now, double returns were to be decided by a 
tribunal. In 1877, however, nothing but 
a United States tribunal was possible. Dis- 
cussion among the best lawyers of the Sen- 
ate since convinced them, as we pre- 
sume it has convinced most other people, that 
if the States choose Electors, it is the States 
which ought to be lett to decide what Electors 
they have chosen, and that the function of 
‘‘counting”’ votes ought not to be pusbed 
tothe point of making Congress a Returning 
Board. It may be said that the proposed act 
still leaves open the possibility of a dispute be- 
tween the two houses on returns where the 
State has determined nothing; but in such a 
case it would be clearly the faulf of the State, 
and no act can guarantee us absolutely against 
all chance of trouble. 


has 


CONGRESSIONAL PLEASANTRY. 


THE Correspondents at Washington seem to 


ment, in which he expresses more or less con- 


cern over the dreadful language of Mr. Rob- 
inson of New York about the British Govern- 
ment, and overa resolution of inquiry as to 
the pumber of American citizens held in cus- 
tody in England and Ireland, introduced in 
the House by Mr. Orth. There is certainly 
something funny in Mr. West’s grave treatment 
of these matters; but it is on the whole cred- 
itable to Mr. West, and rather complimentary 
to our Government, that he should not have 
seen it. The late Lord Lytton once told Mr. 
Matthew Arnoid that he had attained the 
highest measure of success for a literary man 
in ‘being taken seriously by the judicious.” 
It ought to be for legislators and politicians a 
sign of excellence also to be taken seriously 
by sensible men—that is, to bave it supposed 
that they mean what tbey say, and do not talk 
for the sake of making a noise or misleading 
people who listen to them. 

But anybody who takes our House of Rep- 
resentatives seriously on the strength of what 
he knows of European legislatures, is likely 
very often to make amusing mistakes, for 
two reasons which do not present themselves 
attirst blush. One is that there isno European 
representative body, except the German Reichs- 
tay, which has so little power over the Exe 
cutive branch of the Government, and, there- 
fore, feels so litle responsibility for what it says. 
The House of Commons, or the French Assem- 
bly, or the Italian Parliament, can drive a Mi- 
nistry out of office by a hostile resolution, and, 
therefore, the Ministry carefully watches its 
temper, and does not venture wholly to disre- 
gard its measured utterances. For the same 
reason the House itself, knowing what serious 


| consequences ils utterances may have, takes 


care that they are measured, and that they are 
not wasted on trifles or used forsimple bunkum. 
Under this head may be included the fact that 
in a community of states like Europe, in which 
each nation has immense hosts all ready for 
war, and often watching for an excuse for 
war, political men soon acquire the habit of 
weighing their words, and of taking care that 
nothing shall drop from them at which foreign- 


| ers may take offence when no offence is meant. 





have been amusing themselves by extracting | 


explanations from Mr. West about Mr. Hew- 
itt’s reported apology for his O'Donnell reso- 
lution. Mr. West has submitted to the inter- 
viewing process apparently with too good a 
grace, for they are now ridiculing him for be- 
ing so easy of access and having so much tosay. 
The Washington correspondent of the Herald 
has taken the trouble to fish out Mr. West’s 
despatches of two years ago to his own Govern- 
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| can politics. 
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The masters of thirty legions, in short, have to 
be touchy and punctilious, just as the men 
who carry revolvers are here, for the legions 
will not serve the thick-skinned or the meck. 
Our Representatives occupy no such position. 
The Executive is pot responsible to Congress, 
is not made and cannot be unmade by it, and 
can have no serious duties or responsibilities 
put upon it by any Copgressman’s speech, or 


| by any vote or resolution of une Lower House. 


Moreover, the United States bave no danger- 
ous or sensitive neighbors, all armed and 
equipped for war. No foreign Power, how- 
ever touchy, can take offence at anything said 
here inside a fortnight—for offence by cable, 
we believe, does not count, and there is very 
litue anger nowadays in the world which 
language two weeks old can kindle. 

The second reason is one which Europeans 
fine it more difficult to understand, and that 
is, the large part that talk plays in Ameri- 
There is an old English pro- 
verb thut ‘“‘fine words butter po par- 
snips.” In American public life, they do 
butter parsnips, and very liberally. The large 
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number of deliberative bodies which meet 
all over the country every year, in the 
shape of conventions and caucuses, have 
created a custom of satisfying both public and 
private claims by means ef phrases, which is 
unknown in the Old World 
conventions draw up platforms which are 
simply either a string of propositions that 
no decent man would deny, or of promises 


The nominating 


which nobody expects the party to keep, and 
yet the public looks for them and enjoys read 
ing them, and no party would venture to discard 
them. The ‘‘comphmentary vote,” too, for the 
man who is not to be elected, and the ‘‘unani 
mous resolution,” which is really carried by a 
small majority, are all parts of what may be 
called an elaborate system of political eti 
quette, in which empty phrases are used, as 
they are in social etiquette in France and 
Spain, simply to make people feel com 
fortable, soothe ruffled susceptibilities or 
disappointed hopes, and make the machin 
ery of politics woik smoothly. 
understand it all perfectly, and are not a 
whit surprised when they see the habit of 


Americans 


saying both dreadful and nice things which 
are not seriously meant, carried intu the halls 
of Congress, but are nearly as much surprised 
when foreigners take them in earnest as a 
Spaniard would be if you proceeded to take 
possession of his house under the polite for 
mula in which he places it wholly at your dis 
posal, 

That Mr. West should think it worth while 
to write home about Robinson's resolutions 
or about Mr. Hewitt’s demand for a stay of 

is therefore 
He bas really 
been hardly long enough in the country to get 
what is called ‘‘the hang of the thing 
Americans know tbat when Robinson or any 


execution in O'Donnell’s case, 
not greaily to be wondered at 


one else is hurling defiance at kings and 
emperors, he is either assuring some portion 
of his constituency that be is alive and kick 
ing, or is simply expressing general dissatis 
faction with the condition of the bulk of the 
human race. 


THE STABILITY OF THE PRESENT 
MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 
THE reciprocity treaty with Mexico, which is 
now before the Senate in secret session, is, 
as far as can be judged from what leaks out 
about the debates upon it, in a considerabl 
degree dependent for its confirmation on the 
ability of its promoters to show that the pros- 
pects of the existing régime in Mexico ar 
good; or, in other words,that the Government 
with which we are treating is likely to last, 
and the country likely to prosper under it 
Mexico is entering upon her eighth year of 
unbroken peace. Thisis an experience which 
she has not so much as approached since 1810 
The wars of the Independence were no sooner 
ended than the fierce internecine strife of 
domestic factions was precipitated, which, 
in its turn, was calmed for a time before 
the French intervention, only to break out 
again in fresh fury when once the hated 
foreigner was disposed of. But since the 
brilliant coup in 1876 of that most romantic 
figure in Mexican history, General Diaz, the 
sound of the pronunciamiento has been no 








The 


more heard in the land; no ** plan” or “‘ ery 


of any importance has been put forth. What 
is the cause of this new era of « 


Nation. 


julet Before 
giving what we conceive to be the true answer 
we will notice one or two of the explanations 
which are current in the newspaper press, and 
Which have appeared in recent articles and 
books on Mexico 

It is frequently said that the Mexicans have 
hecome tired of revolutions, that they have 
learned the lesson of the disasters of their 
country, and have now made up their minds 
to devote their energies to the devel pment of 
their natural resources. This is litthe mor 
than a restatement of the fact whose explana 
tion is sought. One would think that thirty 
or fifty years of anarchy would have sufticed 
to “tire the Mexieans of political chaos, vet 
the conflicts of 1876 seemed to be waged with 
us much enthusiasm as those of 1826. Why the 
sudden flagging of ardor sine: Weare told 
that the new railroads, stretching out over the 
entire country, have wonderfully strengthened 
the Government by enabling it quickly to mass 
troops at any desired point, and so to quell any 
uprising before it becomes formidable But 
there does not appear any good reason why 
disaffected generals could not utilize the new 
means of transportation, for the purpose of 
speedily rallying their adherents, in such a 
manner that the Government would have litt] 
advantage over that of the days when soldiers 
moved only on foot. And suppose the Gover 
ment troops should join torces with the rebels, 
as often used to be the case the railroads 


would only accelerate their attack on t 


capital. Suppose General Trevino, of the Ds 
partment of the North, were to “* pronout 
what effect could the northern divisions of the 
Central and National Railways have, exce} 
in his favor We must go deeper, ard learn 


why there is so little disaffection; why all the 


prominent military leaders are content to sup 
port the Government, end are not continually 


as was their wont, raising the standard of =r 


volt. It is urged that this unprecedent 
period of peace is due to the great pers 
influence of Diaz, who has made himself 
master of his country nd causes peace b 
cause he wilis it, by his sistible power 
either winning the mir n or crushing 
the antagonism of any who migl e his 
rivals This is nearer the reals 

the ugh 1 is comp te W i \} 
nation of the means which D has us 
create and maintain bis power If he has 
been more successf Ss Anna or 
Juarez. it car lv be due to a better cor 
mand of the situati not to superior persona 
prestign It w d seen n, that we rht 
to look to the external circumstances of the 
Government more than ts mere 

to tind the cause of its stability To come at 
nee to the point, it is our opinion that it is 
almost who!ly a matter of revenue The vitsl 


uestion of Mexican politics has always been 
the financial question. The lack of sta 
icuous inthe administrations of other 
jays, was due to a lack of the funds necessary 


to carry on the Government. The unprece 


so cons 


dented peacefulness of the past eight vears is 
due to the unprecedented revenues of the past 
eight years. 

One of the most acuie though little known 








writers on Mexi sa Fret A} 
Domenech, who was chapla 
army in Meni { { 
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lo do this needs only a glance at the official 


statistics At the celebrated conference of 


Maximilian and his ministers at Orizaba in 


1867, when he made the decision to remain 
and try to establish the empire, the flattering 
hope of a revenue of $11,000,000 was held 
out before him The 
1s $32 OH) OO) The remarkable thing about 
this advance is that it has gone on in 


income at present 


great leaps, principally since 1876, when 
Diaz came to power, Here is where large 








7O 


credit is due 


him for statesmanship. He 
clearly saw that it was not so much a question 
of persons or of the form of government as 
of an assured and adequate income, without 
the necessity of resorting to forced loans, 
Accordingly he set himself resolutely to the 
task of reviving a strangled commerce, of 
making uoused available. He 
sougbt the alliance of American capital. In 
the face of an intense opposition, he pushed 


resources 


through the charters and subsidies of the new 


railways. Ie encouraged aud facilitated all 


kinds of investment and enterprise. Agri- 
culture, mining, manufacture, awoke to new 
life. Toe public revenues enlarged. There 


was enough to pay the troops. Number- 
less new places were created for clamorous 
applicants: inspectors, contractors, agents, 
swarmed aloag the lines of the railroads, 
The demand for 50,000 laborers, at what 
were thought tabulous wages, greatly eased 
popular discontent, and gave employment to 
disbanded soldiers and guerrillas whose occu- 
pation was gone. Every new project of canal 
or barbor gave a comfortable place to a 
half-dozen assicuously de 
signed, advised, inspected, and drew their 


engineers, who 


salaries. 
completely successful. 
content, all have abounded. In 1881 there 
was a surplus revenue of $800,000. What 
would Maximilian or Juarez have said to 
that? 

Yet the heavens are far from being un- 
clouded. It is evident that the Government is 
under a great strain. Expenses are more than 
keeping pace with income at present. The 
subsidies of the railroads are a terrible drain. 
The outlay on army and navy consumes one 
third of the entire Curtailment 
seems impossible. The question is whether 
increasing income will enable the administra- 
tion to meet the pressure. That is the bope of 
Mexican financiers. But there are symptoms 
of coming failure. 
forcing into circulation a vast sum of depre- 
ciated and unpopular coin. Hence the late 
‘nickel riots.” 
negotiation of a loan of $5,000,000. 
position papers are making ominous prophe- 
cies. It is all a matter of book keeping. Witb 
the ba'ance on the right side, a!] will be well. 
Oa the wrong side—well, General Diaz says 
it must not be on the wrong side. 


Money, employment, 


revenue. 


THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY AND 
THE SUDAN, 
Tue London press and London society have 
begun to prophesy all sorts of dreadful things 
as likely to result to the Gladstone Ministry if 
anything serious should pow happen in the 
Sudan, in consequence of their failure tomake 
preparations to defend it. 
fall, they say, or another Egyptian yarrison be 
massacred, the English people will rise in their 
might and hurl Gladstone from power. The pro 
vincial newspapers take posuch view, however, 
and, as the memorable election of 1880 shows, 
they are far more likely to be right than the 
metropolitan critics, The Jingo fever never 
took hold of the bulk of the Liberal voters, 
and is never likely todoso. They have re- 
pudiated absolutely the Beaconsfield doctrine 





The new plan has, thus far, been | 





The Government has been | 


| tion. 
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that England is bound to put itself in the 
way of responsibilities abroad, on what Lord 
Salisbury called the ‘* Elizabethan plan.” The 
Liberal doctrine is, that she is bound not to 
shirk responsibilities which are plainly forced 
upon her, but she is not to reach out 
for them. The occupation of Egypt was 
accepted by the party in England because, 
given the need of maintaining the Indian 
Empire, it seemed to be a necessity. For the 
same reason that the occupation was delayed 
as long as possible, it was made as little of an 
occupation as possible. The Government of 
the Khedive was not interfered with any more 
than was needed to restore and maintain order. 
Everything was done on the assumption that 
if he got a tair chance he could set up and 
carry on a stable government, and that it was 
desirable that Egypt should be administered 
as far as possible by native officials. 

The experiment has been fairly tried, and 
has, as mapy good Liberals foresaw, broken 
down. Both the Khedive and bis officers 
have proved unequal to the task imposed on 
them. The Constitution drawn up atter the 
expulsion of Arabi hus come to nothing, as 
Lord Dufferin anticipated, because the Egyp- 
tian people are not fit to work any constitu- 
They have not reached the deliberat- 
ing or discussing stage in government at 
all, and know nothing of any government 
which does not consist in commands sanc- 
tioned by co:poral punishment. 1n the mean- 
time the finances bave continued to be unequal 
to the strain put upon them by the enormous 
debt. The country shows itself still less able 
to meet the public burdens than under the 
late Khedive. There is a heavy deficit every 
year, and no money whatever for the protec- 
tion of distant dependencies like the Sudan. 
The Tory critics of the Ministry insist that 
they should bave foreseen all this from the 
outset—that is, have assumed after Tel-el- 
Kebir that the Khedive would be unable to 
govern the country, and have taken the Gov- 


| ernment, finances and all, wholly into English 


The te'egraph reports tbe | 
The Op- 


Should Khartum | 


massacre of Hicks Pasha’s force. 


bands, or, in other words, have annexed Egypt. 
But this is the very kind of assumption that 
the Liberals dislike. They hold that to jus- 
tify the occupation of Egypt the need of it 
should be demonstrated by events, not guessed 
at by Cabinet ministers or military command- 
ers. Of course it would be well to have fore- 
sight enough to be alle to solve such problems 
at the very start, without experimentation. But 
the Beaconsfield performances in Afghanistan 
and South Africa did not recommend this off- 
hand process. Lord Salisbury and Lord Lyt- 
ton and Sir Bartle Frere tried it, and failed 
miserably, and their successors naturally fight 
sby of it. 

The breakdown of the Egyptian adminis- 
tration in the Sudan is tbe natural conse- 
quence or accompaniment of its breakdown 
nearer home. Like the breakdown of the 
Tory attempt to put Yakub Khan on the 
Afghan throne, it has been attended with 
some lamentable consequences, such as the 
It is now 
said by the Opposition, in tact, that Glad- 
stone is responsible for Hicks Pasha’s fate, 
because he ad.ised the Khedive to give up 
the Sudan. But then he did not advise Hicks 
Pasha to try to reach Ei Obeid across the 





desert. On the contrary, the British military 
authorities at Cairo tried to dissuade him 
from doing so. It is his disregard of their advice 
which has made the False Prophet such a great 
man. He had already been beaten back from 
Khartum, and was much demoralized, and 
would, if let alone at El Obeid, probably have 
seen his forcesdwindle. The success which 
the Hicks defeat almost forced upon him has 
now made him formidable to anybody who 
wants to keep the Sudan. It has accordingly be- 
come the fashion to goad Gladstone by exalt- 
ing the Prophet's horn, just as during the 
Beaconsfield administration it used to ‘be 
the fashion to goad Gladstone by exalting 
the Russixn horn. The more terrible Russia 
appeared, the worse man Gladstone was 
made to appear in not being alarmed by her. 
In like manner the more terrible E] Mahdi can 
be made to appear, the more reckless and care- 
less Gladstone can be shown to be because he 
underrated the Mahdi. 

*“‘Chinese” Gordon, who is without doubt 
incomparably the best man for the crisis, hus 
pow been sent to the front, not to save the 
whole Sudan for Egypt, but to save all of it 
that Egypt in her present condition can possi- 
bly afford to keep, or can govern. This must 
be the programme unless England determines 
to reconquer the Sudan herself with British or 
{ndian troops; but there is no sign whatever 
that English Liberal opinion would sanction 
any such enterprise after the experiences of 
1879-80. 


COOKS. 
THERE is said to be a good deal of trouble in 
the domestic-service market, owing to the 
dearth of cooks of the class that most people 
in moderate circumstances want. We have 
heard recently of an intelligence-office which 
finds such ditficulty in supplying the demand 
for cooks that it has offered a bonus for any 
one who will bring it in one; and we believe 
the case is not a solitary instance. Of course, 
there are in New York a great many cooks. 
Those who keep a chef, on the salary of 
a United States judge or district attorney, 
have comparatively littie difficulty, but, al- 
though we continually hear of the rise 
in the scale of living, for most of us it 
has not risen to that point at which we can 
keep a chef. The moment, however, that we 
go below the chef Jevel, the process of geting 
a plain cook in New York is surrounded with 
extreme difficulties. This is pot because our 
standard is extraordinarily high. By a good 
plain cook we mean a cook who knows how 
to cook the ordinary dishes eaten by the mass 
of those who live in ‘‘side” streets, in plain 
twenty or twenty-five-foot high-stoop or Eng- 
lisb-basement houses, or apartments—not the 
millionaire nor the tenement-house population, 
but the prosperous, well-to-do New Yorker. 
Almost all this class has been brought up 
in the same way on plain Anglo-Saxon cook- 
ing—involving mainly a capacity to produce 
a clear soup, to roast, broil, boil, or stew the 
ordivary kinds of butchers’ meats, to make, 
not sauces, but gravy, to produce those simple 
messes known as puddings, and to prepare 
vegetables for the table so that they can be eaten. 
Now we co not exaggerate when we say that it 
is almost impossible to get this kind of 
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cook in New York for love or money. The 
cook that you do get when you go 1n search of 
a plain cook, does not appear to be able to do 
a single one of these things, and often seems 
jznorant of the very nature of the articles 
which she undertakes to get ready for the 
table. Whatis heridea of soup? A thick 
substance which suggests a stew of the day be 
fore, out of which the meat bas been taken, 
and has then been treated with lukewarm 
water and grease in equal quantities. 
What does she do with beef? Our belief is 
that after being detected, as she not unfre- 
quently is, in an attempt to pass off fried 
steak upon the household, she resorts to the 
couvenience which the oven affords and serves 
beef baked. As to vegetables—to say nothing 
of potatoes, in the course of boiling which 
she always manages to introduce the water 
into the vegetable, and so produces the almost 
universal ‘‘ soggy” result we know so well— 
spinach, a vegetable she is particularly fond 
of cooking, perhaps on account of its rich, 
green color, she generally sends on in the con- 
dition in which it would have disgusted Nebu- 
chadnezzar. When it comes to such a dish as 
an omelet, we do not like to think, much 
less to write, of what she does. 

The only explanation of such a state of 
things seems to be that the persons who intro- 
duce themselves into our kitchens under pre- 
tence of being cooks, are nothing of the kind. 
They are not cooks and never have been, but 
they have heard that in America there is a 
great demand for cooks, and that high wages 
are paid for them, and they therefore call 
themselves cooks. They are impostor:, and 
in their hearts must have a great contempt for 
us in not seeing through the imposture long 
Look at their advertisements. We bave 
one or two before us, of a kind tbat appear in 
the newspapers every day, and that reveal at 


ago. 


once the general view of the business taken by 
them. The first contains, after the address, 
these words—how often have we read them!— 
‘Young woman as cook, or to do general 
housework.” A few lines furtber down we 
find another advertiser offcring in the same 
way, ‘English woman as cook or to do gen 
eral housework in a small family.””. The idea 
which undenies advertuscments evi- 
denily is that the same person goes about 
from heuse to house, taking her turn at the 
range in one and doing the general house- 
work in another, as the family likes best. 
She will do either one or the other equally 
well. When we remember how vast 1s the 
improbability of any such system of rotation 
in service being possible; bow few cases we 
bave ever known in which a woman who bad 
rexlly learnt to be a cook desired to alternate 
between that function and the other; and how 
few 


these 


chambermaids we have met who were 
also competent cooks, we see that the idea in 

volved is that any strong, healthy woman, who 
can make up beds, dust furniture, wash win- 
dows, and sweep floors, can also cook—or, in 
other words, that cooking is something for 
which no training is needed, and nothing is re 

quired but tbe food and a fire. If we look a little 
further down the column we fin advertisers 
who goa step beyond, and jocularly add to 
their notices such expressions as ‘‘ Two years’ 
references. No cards,” or ‘‘Call Saturday. 





The Nation. 


No cards "—phrases which strongly suggest 
the roars of laughter which must shake the 
sides of the stalwart girls when 


posing 


after com- 

the Want 
columns, they read them aloud to a merry 
little circle of otber ‘‘ cooks.’ 

This state of things has at last brought us 
face to face with the question, Is there no 
substitute forcooks? It has always been taken 
for granted in English and American literature 
that, in the words of a poet who has devoted 
a good deal of time and reflection to th 


these contributions to 


sub 


| ject, 


* Civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 


But what Owen Meredith meant was civilized 
cooks, or cooks who knew how to cook—unot 
the race of savuges who have in our time us 
sumed the honored name, and masquerade as 
cooks because they are convinced by what 
they have Jearned about us that we do vot 
know the The 


catenovg 


difference. rise and growth 


of a system of Which shall en 
the 


out having to employ a cook, may be al 


able householder to get a dinner with 


ready detected as things which 
give promise of a brighter future for New York 
and all other larg: 
really presents a 


among the 
American cities. This city 
field 
great modern city affords for an enterprising 


such as no otber 


caterer, Not much capital is required. Two 
or three central kitchens, a few carts and 


fast horses—and the United States as th 
home of fast horses—with these any good 
restaurateur could suppiv meals to far 


much che: 
rate than any famuly gets them at now. Thi 
creat 
furnishes a 


lies by the hundreds at a 


development of apartment life here 
strong reason for Immediate suc 
cess. Families living in apartments are jus! 
those who find most trouble in geiting cooks 
Cooks, it is wel! known 
because, owing to the greater accessibility 
a kitecben in an 
found out than in establishments 


apartment, they are sooner 


are in a quarter of their own; and most peopl 


who live in apartments do so in a meas 





the sake of ecopomy, while what 
waste, 
Of course, it will be said that there is the 


great difticulty of serving a dinner sent 1 


in acart—dinvers d la cart they should, we 
suppose, be called—really bot; but leav 
aside the question how often, as it is, p 
ple get their ordinary domestic dinner hot 


this problm bas, we believe, been s 

the use of steam, by one pioneer concern 
is DoW ebgaged in & praiseworthy attempt to 
ksin New York. How 
far this or any other such scheme will succeed, 


de pend of 


reduce the number of ¢ 


course on the < racter ot 


must 


the meals and the punctuaiuty of the service 
hut it will be indced surprising if p this 
home of iuvention, in this land in which s 
much time aud thought is spent on the in 


vention of |abor-savipg machinery, we should 


much longer be obliged absolutely to de 


pend 
upon such a crude, and primitive, and 


wasteful appliance as our domestic kitchen, 
with its savege and untaught administrator. 
We like not infrequently to think of New 
York as it might be than as 
it is—as filled with happy 
homes and flais, where the approach of the 


rather 


countless 












3 ner he iru ‘ rer Culis Ul len i ml 
icipations of mistake and disaster, but of 
Measure and content; where, punctual on the 
stro Ke of the hour, the faust team of the | 
vider rattles up to the door—t br 
rses deve 1 by the F 1? 
might, wes d think . 
bel! br WwW i i { 
rf 1 fe ‘ \ k 
yroun ( cr h en ‘ . 
THE LAST DAYS OF LOUIS XVII 
Lia 
THERE is such a lowe of.the : ‘ . the 
uman mind, that there are uv 4 
still believe that the fort i . f s 
XVI. and of Mar Ant 
the Temple Phere have be sever 
Louis Seventeenths Il ha “ 
SODMILY 4 bands 1 ™aA “ 
Dose, W hid t (ook ea 
Was good, kindly, and ud ti 
uilv t anid take sadu al wen 
fest tab iite 1 t 1 e J VV lw 
as astudent At present (here ts | X\ 
but there ar et Ly 
poin, Five of tt I Na 
fort®, and hiv G * \ 
servic nt (at i \ i 
informed that \ 4a “ 
Tide } seiv te fs i 
ranks of the “ " 
No serious persot " t Ves ‘ 
the i s { any 
sol nterest st always a ‘ 
its wt t ( t \ < | “ “ 
the + ‘ 5 
hhest bas Ww } x 
| “ has ba sty ‘ VI 
iute:a . t \ ster f ‘ s 
un Wh Ss a very . a 
iS giv is Vv \ 1 . \ 8 Mary 
Stuart, Car i | ( \ 
T ind bis >, Das t ‘ 
i ver bnew livery ‘ son 
the \v y | I I ‘ . ( 
i s X\ l ive VK ‘ t w ts 
ade by order l s AVIIL. after t R 
storatiot ( t tieri i \ t 
f the re tins of the vy It the ¢ ‘ 
tervo Per | t Marya ‘ t be suti 
ticatior ft heart of 1 XVII Chie 
s x te t i \ I 1 lf whe he 
Acie ! VUTOopesy here ®as a her and a 
n Dore ~ ant st made, wt ) Was 
kept secret, the King ba g 11 care 
fitt bis favorite, the ( Int Decaze wt 
afterward became the Duke Decazes The WK Lg 
irged the t Deca who was at the time 
Mini-ter «f I e,t lout all the people who 
had show parks of kindness to his uc fortunate 
nephew, and to acknowle ge their perilous de 
sotion. M. Decsazes was so fortunate as to find 
several guords 1 employees of the Temple, 
an?, an z thers, the civil commissioner 
wi had witnessed the death, the autopsy, and 


After the Revolution of 1859, all the papers 
and d 


cuments collected in this inqnest were 


placed in the Archives, where they were forgot 
ten till M. de Chantelauze brought 


h 


them again 


+ 


to hg Among the employees of the Temple 
was the Prince’s servant, Caron, who still lived 
in 1817. 


brvughbt bis meals three times aday to the young 


Caron declared, on the inquest, that he 


prisuner, and bad taken him a bouillon belf an 
bour before his death. One of the last keepers 
of Lows XVIL, Gomin by name, was found io 
1817 in Paris, aud soon afterward the police 
found the very last, Lasne, who had been a 
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commandant of the National Guard in the sec- 


tion of the “ Rights of Men.” Lasne was a house- 
painter; the agents of Decazes represent him as 
avery honest and good man. Two municipal 
ofticers, who had rendered small services to the 
Prince, found, and Louis XVIII. 
made one of thema Knight of the Legion of 
Honor, The inquest furnished very interesting 
details about the who had seen the 
Prince, The most important discovery was that 
of the widow of the famous Simon, who was 
found in the Hospital of the Incurables, in the 
There is a feeling of universal 
reprobation attached to the names of the shoe- 
wife, who were the 
keepers of the young Prince. The agents of 
Decazes seemed to believe, however, that the 
wife of Simon, far from having tortured the 
child confided to her charge, took care of him as 
a mother. ‘‘ And what,” says M. de Chante- 
lauze, ‘‘at first sight seems no less extraordinary, 
is the fact that the Sisters of the Incurables 
were of the same opinion as the agents of the 
police. During the twenty years which the 
widow Simon spent in this bospital, where she 
died on the 10th of June, 1819, she was placed 
under the direction of Sister Sainte-Lucie, who 
learned from her many particulars, true or 
false, concerning the Temple.” Sister Lucie was 
still living in 1830, and one of her friends, Sister 
Nicolas, who even now survives, at Clichy, bas 
given notes to M. de Chantelauze, in which it 
is said that ‘‘the widow Simon was naturally 
good and mild. She professed to have only ill- 
treated the little Prince during the visits of the 
muvicipality. These visits over, she and her 
husband treated the cbild with mildness,” 

It would not be surprising if Simon and his 
wife were less ferocious than the Commissioners 
of the Paris Commune, who from time to time 
came to see their victim, Butif we may be 
lieve that they did not make the young Prince 
suffer constantly in a material sense, it is too 
well proved that in a moral sense they tried to 
that they did all they could to 
every trace, every memory of 
Simon was a sans-culotte, and 


were also 


doctors 


Rue de Sév res, 


maker, Simon, and his 


debase him, 
efface in him 
his royal origin. 
his ambition was to make a sans culotte of his 
prisoner, He had great claims on the gratitude 
of the Commune and of the Convention. After 
the death of Louis XVL., all the Courts of Eu- 
rope had recognized young Louis XVII. as the 
King of France ; Marie Antoinette treated him 
at once, thougb they were both in prison, asa 
king. Numerous conspiracies were formed in 
order to free the prisoners of the Temple. The 
Convention was alarmed. The death of Marie 
Antoinette was resolved on, but she was first 
s-parated from her M. de Chantelauze 
says that the most dangerous conspiracy made 
for the rescue of Louis XVII. was that of Mi- 
chonis, which was discovered by Simon. Mi- 
chonis was one of the guards placed by the 
municipality of Paris at the Temple; he and 
four others, moved by the spectacle of the mis- 
royal family, planued their 
who also a municipal 
guardian, discovered and denounced the plot. 
Michouis and another died on the scaffold. In 
order to Simon, the Convention 
gave him the whole charge of the education of 
the Prince. At the same time, he was to act as 
aspy near the Queen and Mme. Elizabeth. He 
was charged to collect all possible information, 
even from the mouth of Louis XVII., for the 
trial of the Princesses. By the most atrocious 
coercive measures, Simon forced the young 
Prince to become one of the accusers of his 
mother and of bis aunt, and to become an un- 
conscious instrument of their fate. 

A fact on which M. de Chantelauze much in- 
sists is this: Simon was determined to ruin the 


son, 


fortunes of the 


escape, Simon, was 


recompense 


Queen. To send her tothe scaffold was a mission 
of which he seemed to bave been proud. He 
tormented and brutalized the child as long as 
he could bope to get a word from him which 
could be used against Marie Antoinette. After 
her execution the brute seems to have become 
milder; Simon made himself a companion of the 
innocent child, and played with him in bis 
prisov. While the Queen was still alive,Simon cut 
the beautiful locks of Louis, took off the mourn- 
ing dresses, and gave him the costume of the 
sans-culottes, with the red Phrygiancap. He 
forced him to wash his room and to clean it. He 
taught him obscene songs, be refused to give bim 


his food if he did not sing the ‘t Marseillaise.” 
The poor child had a truly noble heart. One 
| day, after Simon had beaten him, be asked: 


‘*Capet, if the Vendéens delivered you, what 
would you do?” ‘I would pardon you.” Chau- 
mette, the procureur of the Commune, sent 
playthings to the child, and, among others, he 
put inasmall guillotine. It is doubtful if the 
followers of the King of Dahomey can have more 
horrible inventions. for bis ignoble 
work, received from the Commune a salary of 
6,000 livres; his wife had 4.000 livres. The two 
sums together would represent now about 40,000 
francs. They spent all this money in fine repasts 
and in drink. They tried constantly to make the 
child get drunk withthem, Simon bad reduced 
bim toa state of abject terror, and thus turned 
him into an accuser of his mother. Hébert, the 
Communist, invented the accusation; be taught 
Simon a lesson; Simon taught it to the child, 
who did not even understand it. It is impossi- 
ble even for stern history to reproduce textually 
the imaginary sccusations made against Marie 
Antoinette; history only remembers ber sublime 
protest: “ J’en appelle a toutes les méres!” 

The Convention was satisfied when the daugh- 
ter of Maria Theresa ascended the scaffold. The 
work of Simon was done; he resigued his oflice 
of governor of the son of Capet. The Conven- 
tion judged that it was not necessary to replace 
him, as it was decided that the guardiansbip of 
the young Louis should be confided to the men 
of the Commune. This measure was disastrous, 
in ope sense. Thus far the young Priuce had 
been regarded as a state prisoner: the men of 
the Commune simply looked upon bim as an 
ordinary prisoner. He was subjected to the 
regimen of thieves and assassins. He was de- 
prived of asingle servant. At the age of eignt 
he was thrown into a noisome cell, all alone, 


Simon, 


| and his cell was not cleaned sometimes for days. 


He lived thus six months more, but he was for- 
tunately seized with a skin disease, ard finally 
died. Death was to hima deliverance. Hardly 
anything was known about his last end, till M. 
Decazes found the Civil Commissioner Damont, 
who had been called to the Temple the day of 
the death of Louis XVIL He spent three days 
in the Temple, and wrote a detailed report, the 
original of which is now in the national archives. 
Damont recognized the child, though he was 
much altered. The last words of the Prince 
were these: ‘‘ Put me ina place where I shall not 
It had at first been decided to 
Four deputies, bowever, 


suffer so much.” 
keep his death secret. 
went tothe Temple the next day to verify the 
identity. Demont saw the autopsy. He kept 
for himself some hair of the young Prince, 
which he placed in a morocco box. The report 
will be found in extenso in the appendix to the 
interesting work of M. de Chantelauze. It is 
followed by a “‘ Procés-verbal of the autopsy of 
the son of Louis Capet, made in the tower of 
the Temple on the 21st Prairial, year III.,” 
signed by two doctors, Dumangin and Pelletan. 
The doctors note two tumors, one on a knee, the 
other on an arm ; they make, also, a number of 
medical observations, and conclude thus; ‘‘ All 





the disorders of which we have just given the 
details are evidently the effect of a scrofulous 
vice which had existed for a long time, and to 
which ought to be attributed the death of the 
child.” 

M. de Chantelauze has collected many por- 
traits of Louis XVI. He gives us in his work 
only the charming portrait of the child as a 
Dauphin, with the cross of the Holy Spirit and 
the cordon bleu. The eyes are beautiful, and 
the features are extremely noble and elegant. 


Correspondence. 
PACIFIC-COAST VIEW OF THE CHINESE, 
To THE Epitor cF THE NATION: 

Sir: May a constant reader of the Nation, an 
admirer of its wit, wisdom, and critical acu- 
men, taking the following sentences clipped 
from recent editorials, as a reason for inquiry, 
ask why you s9 persistently misrepresent Amer- 
ican, and especially Pacific-coast. public opinion 
as to the Chinese question? 


“We have actually undertaken to exclude 
from the United States the ishabitants of a 


great empire for no better reason than that 
they worked for too small wages, and that 
their standard of living was low” (Nation, 


Dec. 20, 18838). 

‘* The mere irritation, in fact, caused to cer- 

tain classes of our people by the spectacle of 
Chinese frugality, industry, and cleanliness is 
of itself a reason for their detestation of Cbhina- 
men ” (Nation, Noy. 15). 
Pacific coast, those of us—to 
whichever one of these “‘certain classes” we may 
belong—who desire to see this magnificent empire 
something other than an abiding-place for a 
population of paupers, coolies, and millionaires, 
who, infact, wish that it may develop intoa 
great state, in all that the words imply, believe 
that the Nation, in discussing this Chinese ques- 
tion, so vital to us, is in some respects wrong. 
For instance, we had supposed, until you came 
to enlighten us, that not all “the inhabitants of 
agreatempire,” but only a certain class of its 
inhabitants, were excluded from the United 
States by the anti-Chinese legislation; that the 
rate of Chinese wages, the standard of Chinese 
living, while cutting some slight figure in the 
discussion of the question, were by no means 
the determining reasons for the passage of the 
Anti-Chinese Bill. On full consideration of the 
whole matter it had seemed to some of us here- 
tofore that not one single solid argument could 
be advanced in favor of Chinese immigration, 
and that in any true sense the Chinaman is 
neither industrious nor frugal, as pot the most 
hide-bound pro-Cbinese favatic would for a 
moment contend that he is (save, in some cases, 
as to bis individual person) cleanly. Industry, 
in any proper sense, implies much more than 
working twelve or fourteen hours each day like 
an animal, then, after stupefying one’s self with 
opium, going to sleep in a veritable sty or stall. 
Frugality means more than the division of air, 
food, drink, and women, so that those expendi- 
tures which enable men to refine themselves, to 
make human life decent, may be kept at the 
lowest figure, at the sacrifice of everything that 
to an American or European makes life worth 
having. 

But the bestialities of the Chinese might be 
passed over did there seem to be any possibility 
of correcting them by a!lowing their perpetrators 
to stay here, to cast in their lot with us, to be- 
come, all unfit as they are, citizens of the State, 
as other immigrants become its citizens. But as 
you know, Mr. Editor, even the bones of John 
have to return to China—the very safety of bis 
immortal soul demands the pig-tail, and a final 


Now, on the 
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resting-place within the borders of the Flowery 
Kingdom. Damnation is for him averted per 
contract, and his forwarders to our shores agree 
to return him, dead or alive. He cannot stay 
here ! And this is the conclusive 
acainst the Chinaman. Not that 
too small wages, not that bis rate of living is tuo 


argument 
he works for 


low, but that he comes bere as a parasite—to 
feed upon our substance, not to ivcrease it. In 
and about the city of San Francisco there are 
many thousand Italians, who, with the Chinese, 
work, especially market- 
gardening and fishing on the Bay. They live 
for at least as little as the Chinese, they work 
for as small wages, they have made it impossi 


monopolize certain 


ble for Americans to compete with them in their 
chosen labor; yet no man ever heard any Cali 
fornian propose a restriction of Italian immi 
gration. The Italian comes here to stay; bis 
family, if he has any, comes with him; poorly 
qualified as he is to become a citizen of a repub- 
lic, he is welcome. We faith to believe 
that his children will be an improvement over 
their father. 

So it is, Mr. Editor, that those of us who read 
the Nation are aggrieved, and we think justly 
We are—tbat rarest 
a community unanimous on a question 
And when we see the Nation 


have 


so, at its tone toward us, 
thing 
of public interest. 
sneering at us, confounding what we conceive 
to be unanswerable arguments in our favor with 
the nonsense of demagogues, or the utterances 
of ill-advised friends, we have aright, we think, 
to ask you, is this ignorance or malice / 
Piloting an old friend of mine th: 
other day through the garbage-heaps of the 
Chinese quarter, I said to him: ‘* Do you notice 


Eastern 


anything peculiar in the appearance of the bun- 


dred or so Chinese children whom we have 
met?” “Nothing peculiar—excepting the dif 
ference of costuvie and race, of course—but they 
allseem to be boys. Not one in ten is a girl. 
Why is that ¢” 


a poser, but on taking counsel with a Chinese 


The question was to me at first 


acquaintance of mine I learned (after consider 
able cross questioning) thata prejudice exists 
among our soft-voiced Oriental friends against 
girl babies, and that as soon as these are born 
they are quietly made away with—except, of 
course, such as are wanted for purposes of 
servants. ‘* All 
Mengolian 


pros 
lightee 
in China! friend. 
And these are the ‘‘industrious, frugal” immi 
grants whom you wish to force upon us! Do 


titution or for sale as 


observed my 


you wonder we object to them somewhat ? 
Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEI 


SAN FrRANcIsco, January 1, 


BRADLEY WIGGIN. 
ISS4, 

[We are willing to amend the first of the 
above passages so as to make it read ‘“‘ for no 
better reason than that they worked for too 
small wages, that their standard of living was 
exceedingly low, and that they refused to 
remain permanently in the either 
alive or dead.” We do 
the last 
we mean the lazy, improvident, and 


country 
not see our 
to amending one. By ‘‘certain 
classes,” 
dirty Caucasians, and we must maintain that 
to them the spectac le of Chinese fru i 


5 


dustry, and cleanliness is extremely irritatin 
There may be other reasons for detesting 
Chinese, but with 


itself a reason.” —Ep. NATION. } 


some people this is ‘* of 


THE ISSUE OF PAPER MONEY BY THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
To TRE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
Sir: Is the Nation quite true in saying 
of Jan. 3, p. 3) that ‘‘the issue of paper money 


Issue 








men 


ts 


_ 


Peel's Bank-Charter Act 


is left to the banks by all solvent govern 
Did not 3 


IS44, in England, separate, as far as then pra 


ticable, the issue of 
busiuess 


rens, etc 


issue 


have 


count and deposit 


proper, as a 


view of Sir Robert Peel, L 


paper money from banking 


preliminary 


step ain the 


rd Overstone, T 


to the final abolition of all banks of 
2» in the kingdom save one, which should 
» no connection with the business of dis 


Ihe issue department of 


the Bank of England was by that act entirely 


separated from 
Thompson Hankey, Governor of the Bank of 
England in 151 
his work on Banking, 3d Edit., London, 1s7 
“Since M4 the } 


over that part of the currency which consists of 


bank notes; 
ever to do with the amount at 


culation in the oth 
issue is permitted in London, and the amount 


the banking department. Sir 


% Says on this point (v. p. 2 of 





Directors bave ad no contr 


that is, they bave had nothing what 


any time in cir 
country.” No other bank of 


which other—country banks, as thev are calle 


—may issue, is restricted by the same act. N 


new bank of issue can be 
is so framed as to favor 
much of the country 
view to future fresh arrangements for the tota 


created > and the law 
the relingu 


bank 


extinction of conntry bank-note circulati 


J. McLaren, in his ‘ History of 


the Currency 


2d Edit., London, IS79, p. 1N9), says: 


Issuc 


sume that privilege. Al] 


>t 


hem Was 


By this act no new banks were to issue notes, 
and any bank already existing whic! 


to be allowed again to re 
private banks, t 


not 


were limited, under heavy penalties, to t 
average amountof their issues for the twely 
weeks preceding the 17th dav of April, Is44, ar 
the Bank of England was allowed to comy 


with issuing banks for the transfer to her of t! 


privilege 
ing evidently the 


. the object of all these provisions | 


gradual extinction of the 





vate issuers. By this act it was also provided 
that the Bank of England might issue adait 
notes upon securities, to the extent of two-t 

of the lapsed issues of the country bankers 
being authorized to do so by an order 

cil.” 

Pardon my calling your atter to this 
point. It seemed of to st et 
pass unnoticed 

Yours with sincere respect 
I J. LEONA 

M DEN, NN ir ry 14 

[We do NOT sere r} Ww if rT corT 
spondent’s point is. We ver sald tha 
banks in England issued notes. or that anv 
bank had the power of fixing 
paper circulation t. What we s Was 
that all solvent gyoverni ts \ ~~ 
of paper money to t anks, Ww . 
true of England as of other a 7 
Directors of the Bank of Eng d t tix 
the n int f pa tl it T giv t t 
No bank does or can do that. But whatev 
paper zets at in England is issued bv T 
under certain legal restrictions pr g for 
redeemability. It is a mistake to suppos 
that the Issue D rir nt 18 me part of l 
Bank of England It is, as Bagehot savs 
“half ’ of the Bank. and issues such paper as 
the Bank is permitted by Isaw to put afloa 

d the paper s put afloat is all the pape 
n v there is England. None is issued 
by the Government, as the Exchequer Bills 
ire not! ev.—Ep. NATION 

CAKLNET OFFICERS IN CONGRESS. 

To THE Enit THE NATION: 

Sir: Apropos of the discussion of the execu 

tive-governmert question through your columns, 


circulation, with a 
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vith < We x t lb» 1] 
. f Cal I ! in tl | i ra 
Ss t “ | t s ite i ent 
| { part of the Administration, for it 
\ i AlW ssul to exat 18 t n 
ry and tot ' © f elf defer na 
s¢ itl i lid ratse the pwrse 
f the Cabinet in respect of ability and reputa 
tion It would save both time and money. It 
would vastly tend to purity and openness in 
pul iatters. Whether it would also in time 


render necessary the incorporation of the 
principle, of ministerial responsibility, into ou 
system, and whether such a result is to be de 
sired, are questions pregnant with importance, 
and from whose discussion no harm can come 
Respectfully, C, A. TOWNE 


LANSING, Micu., January 14, 1584 


TA 


To THE Epiror Or THt NATION: 

Sir: i think I bave detected in the Nationa 
dislike to coutroversies between your contribu 
tors. Luckily there is no need that ‘*G, B.” and 
myself should offend your reluctance, Tbe in- 
ference I read out of or into M. de Laveleye’s 
paper in the Coutemporary was not bis main 
W hat- 

in citing them, the facts he 
marked instability and weak- 
ness inthe conduct of in several 


purpose, but I think a fair corollary. 
ever bis purpose 
scated showed ¢ 

goveroment 
countries named, where toe Cabinet sits with 
the Leyi-lature, and where the executive and 
legislative are representative and closely iden 
titied. 


a-priori scheme of government, and then dis 


It seems to me that ‘ G. B.” projects an 


claims any responsibility of using forecast as 
to bow it will 


forecast and wise prevision when he touches 


work. But he 1s bourd to use 


the wachinery of a clock or a government. 

I do no: share at ail bis desire to relieve either 
the national executive or legislature of that pa 
ralysis of functional efficiency he deplores. I 
cannot recallany scheme of overt statesmanship 
either President or 
Cubinet, the failure of the 
adoption of woich has been a serious harm to 
the country. GB 
war, Conzress bas never been able to do any- 


since the war, plauned by 
member of the 


complains that since the 
thing at all. That reminds us that M, de Lave 
leye, in the article before referred to, says: 
‘*Every year, Mr Gladstone, whose inexhaust 
ible activity has been spent in obtaining so few 
results, lamen.s, with an eloquent sadness, the 
sterility of the session.” Sothe trouble is not 
ours alone. 

In five and finally, as much risk of harm as 
of good goes along with any increase in the 
efficiency 
which * G. B.” complarns of in our General Gov 


of government. The inability to do, 


ernment, exists in all representative govern- 
ments, so tbat togive the Cabinet and Execu- 
tive a more direct legislative power and seats 
in Congress do s not promise much belp; and 
eral officials by 


until election of Fe the peo- 


ple, or a fixed and stable eivil service, takes 
this tremendous power and burden of patron 
age away fromthe President and heads of de 
partment, [for one do not want to see there 
lation bet veen these and Congress made closer, 
or tue leszislative power of the Executive in 
creased, S.M. C, 
KEOKUK, IOWA 
DR. CLEVENGER AND THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO. 
To THE Eptror OF THE NATION : 
Sir: In your notice of Dr. S V. Clevenger’s 
Naturalist 
for January, you say that “the foot-note which 


interesting paper in the American 
the author appeuds to it is valueble alsoas a 
contribution to the history of tbe higher educa- 
Perhaps this is true. 
But it seems tome that it is valuable also as 


tion in this country.” 


sbowing tow the most pronounced materialism 
a truly Oriental 
imagination; or as a commentary on the boast- 


may go band-tn-hard with 
ed superiority of the stucy of science over the 
study of the classics, by its tendency to develop 
that saving euthusiasm for plain facts which 


reports ‘‘the things that are as beiug, and the 


things that are not as pot being”: or, again, as 
showing that the passion for the martyr's crown 
is not coufined to the poor deiuded products of 
Sunday-schoo!l training. 

To begin 
versity Club.” 


with, there 
A few 


is no ‘Chicago Uni- 
years ago a number of 


persons living in the neighborhood of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago arranged to meet once a 
week for friendly discus-ion of literary, politi- 
cal, scientific, and social topics of the day. 


This 


The Nation. 
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developed into an organized club, at first under 
the name of the ‘ Nation Club,” subsequently 
changed to the ‘‘ University Club”—in recogni 
tion, I suppose, of the courtesy of the University 
authorities in permitting the club to hold its 
meetings in one of the rooms of the University 
building. And this is all the connection there 
is between the University Club and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The ‘* Baptist clergyman” who is President of 
the University, a gentleman well known and 
highly esteemed both East and West, and one of 
the most liberal of men, haa never been a mem- 
ber of tois club, bas, so far as I know, never 
been present at any of its meetings, was certainly 
not present when Dr. Clevenger’s paper was 
read, and will probably have his attention 
called to the ‘‘ Disadvantages of the Upright 
Po-ition ” for the first time by this notice in the 
Nation. It is not clear, therefore, what tbe 
‘* Baptist clergyman” has to do with this mat 
ter, or how the reading of the paper in question 
could have *‘ cost Dr. Clevenger an appointment 
to the cbair of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology in the University of Chicago,” es 
pecially as there was no such chair waiting to 
be filled— although no one who knows Dr. Cle 
venger could doubt biseminent qualification to 
fill such a chair with marked success. And yet 
all this, upon reflection, leads me to think that 
you were right after all (as you almostalways 
are) in saying tbat the author’s foot-noteis a 
valuable coatribution to the history of the bigher 
education in this country.— Yours truly, 

EDWARD OLSON. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, January 19, 1884. 


STATE AND LOVAL TAXATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF LHE NATION: 

Str: The method of raising State taxes indi- 
rectly instead of cirectly would, as your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Clark, suggests, promote ease of 
collection; but from what would this advantage 
arise‘ From tbe fact that under i. direct taxa- 
tion the masses of the people do not know when 
and how much they pay. Cana Government 
which is professedly “for the people and by the 
people” honorably take advantage of the igno- 
rance of the people? 

The working of the indirect system has un- 
doubtedly done much to promote the extrava- 
gant expenditure audalmost unlimited corrup- 
tion which stain the reputatien of our pbational 
Government. There is nothing to indicate that 
the system would be attended by any less evil 
if applied to the individual States, The ques- 
tion of the disposal of surplus revenue would 
soon be answered if every man knew just when 
and how his share of the unnecessery amount 
was collected. W. H. JoHNson. 
GRANVILLE, O., December 28, 


THE MANNERS OF WORK-PEOPLE. 
To THE EpiItoR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I bave just read with interest your edi- 
torial on ** Domestic Service” m tke Nution of 
the 3d inst., but I cannot agree witb your con 
clusion that ‘“‘tbere isno formidable reason why 
the man or woman whe works with the bands 
should not be externally as polite, have as plea- 
sant a voice, speak as good English, make as 
good a bow, and be as considerate and careful 
about otber people’s convenience and comforts 
avd feelings as those who work with their 
brains, orlive on their investments.” 

It seems to me not difficult to explain the in- 
ferior mien and manners of work-people, and to 
show tbat they wil! necessarily continue inferior 
unless the race arrives at Mr. Mill’s stationary 
age when a degree of leisure will be the attainable 





| 


ambition of even manual laborers. Any well-bred 
and educated man who has bad personal expe- 
rience of physical toil, kno vs that when fatigue 
has given at least a temporary stiffness to his 
limbs, and a busky inflexibility to bis voice, 
bis manners are not at their best. As the plan- 
tation proverb has it: ‘* De proudness up aman 
don’t count w’en him got de misery in bim legs.” 
But if well-bred sna educated people cau ex- 
perience the ill effecton mavners of muscular 
fatigue, bow great and inevitable must be tbat 
effect on those who have never had the leisure 
to cultivate either their manners or their mivds, 
but who, their day’s work ended, are too fa- 
tigued to practise those little acts of belptul: ess 
which are tbe useful side of courtesy, as the 
graces of speech and bebavior constitute its 
cbarm. 

No explanation of the inferior manners of 
bard-worked people would be complete which 
shoutd omit the physical effects of muscular 
toil. These effects are plainly exhibited by 
men who, like the New England tarmers, are 
in a high degree self-respecting and in no small 
degree intelligent. Men and women whose 
bodily powers are always taxed to the utmost, 
and whose limbs oftey ache with weariness, are 
not likely to invent, or even to imitate, those 
“happy ways of doing things” 
called good manners Iuconvenienced and un 
comfortuble themselves, they are pot likely to 
study the convenience and comfort of others, 
Those mivor acts of courtesy which to people 
of leisure are a kindiy pastime, demand of them 
a degree of exertion and forbearance to which 
their toil-worn frames are unequal. 

SvuE Harry CLAGETT. 


whicb Emerson 


PORTLAND, OREGON, January 12, 1°84. 


Notes 


JOHN WILEY & Sonswill] publish immediately 
a “‘people’s edition” of Ruskin’s works, begin 
ning with the ‘ Modern Painters,’ which, for 
example—five volumes, bound in two, with all 
the wood engravings—will be sold at two dol 
lars. They also announce a ‘Ruskin Birthday 
Book,’ and ‘the Air We Breathe, and Veutila 
tion,’ for the use of tenants, physicians, archi 
tects, et’., by Henry A. Mott, jr., Ph.D. 

The Book- Buyer, publisbed by the bouse of 
Seribner for the ten years endi: g 1877, “ill be 
revived on February 1, even to the regular Lon- 
don letter from Mr. Charles Welford. It will 
contain a concise summary of American and 
foreign books. 

Froude’s paper in the Contemporary on 
Luther, based on Kostlin’s Life, has been re- 
printea by Charles Scribner’s Sons in a cheap 
authorized edition, in large print, with paper 
covers, 

Mr. Abner C. Goodell, jr.’s curious arebxolo- 
gical research among the ‘Seals of the Judicial 
Courts of the C lopy and Provinve of Massachu 
setus Bay—1680-1780,’ reprinted, with the draw- 
ings of the seals, from the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society; and the same 
author’s still more valuable account of the 
‘Trial and Execution for Petit Treason of Mark 
and Phillis, Slaves of Captain Jobn Codman’— 


these slaves baving murdered their mas- 
ter in Charlestown in 1755, and the man 
been hung and the woman burnt at the 


stake in consequevce—reprivted from the 
same Proceedings, are obtainable of Soule 
& Bugpee, Boston. The second paper also no- 
tices otber cases of burpi:g in Massscbusetts, 
and is in many ways a helpful illustration of 
the history of American jurisprudence and 
growth in civilization. 
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Tbe new, revised, and enlarged edition of Dr. 
Philip Scbaff’s ‘ History of the Cobristian Church’ 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) has now reached its 
third volume, which deals with Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Cbristianity, from Constantine the 
Great to Gregory the Great. The fourth volume, 
on Medizval! Christianity to the time of the Re 
formation, will appear ere long 

One of the fruits of the new policy by which 
Leo XILL. throws open the Vatican Library is 
the appearance at Vienna of a volume contain 
ing two hundred ducumeots found 1n that hbrary 
relating to the deliverance of Vienna by Sobieski 
iu 1683. The work contams one hundred and 
thirty-five autograph letters of Innocent XL, 
Leopold I., Sobieski, and otbers, Two similar 
volumes, relating to Clemeut VIL. and Houorius 
IIL , are to follow, 

Prof. Goodwin's report on his directorship of 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, just printed in the Bulletin of the 
Archeological Institute of America, makes an 
interesting document of twenty-four pages Svo, 
It gives a pleasant picture of the friendly re 
ception accorded to the new-comers by the citi 
zens of Atbens, of tie courtesies extended to 
them by the French and German Schools, of the 
assistance revdered by the American Minister 
and otber countrymen resident or viatic, and of 
the temporary babitation of the School (near 
the Gate of Hadrian), with its broad and in 
spirmg views, Tbe students have been suf 
ficieptly numerous aud diligent, and some of 
their theses may yet be printedif the School be en- 
abled to publish a bulletin. The field of stuay 
and research is of course inexhaustible. The 
drawbacks are the want of a fixed home, of a 
larger income; above al!, of a permanent resi- 
dent director in place of the annual substitution 
of a professor from one of the contributory col 
leges in turn. Professor Goodwin thinks that 
$12u.000 would serve as an adequate endowment 
of tbe School, aud seems sanguive of obtaining 
this amcunt, whicb provides for theemployment 
of a first-rate man as director. Incidevtally 
some sevsible remarks are made on the desira 
bility of applying tbe modern Greek pronuncia 
tion to the ancient in teacbing—the great imped- 
iment to ‘vhich is the confusion of the seven 
ancient vowel sounds in ove scund (re) 

Apropos of tbe study of classical Greek, we 
bave before us the current catalogue of the 
Roxbury (Mass.) Latin Sebool for the 259th 
year of this venerable iuvstitution. Its summary 
view shows that, in spite of its notoriously high 
standing of instruction, the percentage of bours 
of recitation given to Greek ( 15) falls below that 
of English (.20) and Latin (.25), and but little 
exceeds that of Mathematics (.13). 

Two papers among those printed at length in 
the Proceedings of the American Orienta) 
Society, at New Haven in October last, will in 
terest scholars, viz., that by Prof Isaac H 
Hall, on *‘A Temple of Zeus Labranios in 
Cyprus,” and that by the Rev Jobn P. Peters, 
on ‘* The Egyptian and Oid Babylonian [Theories 
of the Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet Con 
pared,” in criticism of the Rev. Isaac Taylor's 
position in bis work on the * Alphabet.’ 

The Sixth Congress of Orientalists, which met 
last September, at Leyden, passed a resolution 
calling upon the British Museum to send out its 
manuscripts to be used in other cities and foreign 
coun'ries, as do mapy of the great Continental 
libraries, It is to be hoped that the de- 
mand will not be granted. 
right to run such risks A manuscriot de- 
stroyed is lost not only to the lhbrary, 
buttothe world. If it has not been printed or 
copied, it can never be replaced. If it bas been 
copied, either it bas no value above tbe copy, 
in which case the copy would do as well, 


No hbrary bas a 


The Nation. 


or it still has a unique valu f its wt 
Which should pot be exposed to risk. The 
fate of the manuscripts lent to Mommsen isa 
proof of this. But asthe British Museum does 
not allow its printed books, the greater part of 
which are not irreplaceable, to leave the build 
ing, itis by no means hkely that it: will risk its 
more precious Manuscripts. 

Quakers will be glad of the defence of their 
nominative use of thee, asa survival instead of 
a solecisty in an article on ‘The Englisnu Dative 
Nominative of the Personal Proneun,” by F 
B. Gummere, in the current issue of the Amert 
can Journalof Philology. Mr. J. Rendel Har 
ris concludes bis important papers on stichome 
try as apphea to the Four Gospel. particularly, 
with conclusions favorable to the last tweive 
ver-es of Mark having been included in the 
standard copies for the MSS. examined, and un- 
favorable to the autbenticity of the passage con 
cerning the woman taken Inadultery, in Jobn 

The third number of the third volume of 
‘Appalacnia’ (Boston: WB Clarke & Carrutt 
isa tuil one, and has the usual value for refer 


ence snd preservation, It is perhaps desirable 
not to seta premium on literary charm in these 
accounts of mountain-climbing, for fear of e1 

couraging “tine writing.” Still, the reader 
would cecasionally be cheered to find a poetic 


gift of description added to entbustasm in the 
special work of the Clut The promise, for 


example, of the paper on the ‘* Mountains 


and Scevery of Jamaica” is hardly fu ed 
Among the useful labors of the Club during the 
past year has been improving the access t 
the Twin Mountain range in New Hampshire 
and to Mt Kraadn in Maine A panoramic out 
hne of the Presidential range from Jet¥ers 
Highlands is folded in with this number. Pt 
fessor W. G. Farlow contributes pretty fu 
noteson the cryptogamic flora of the White 


Mountains, The other writers are of both sexes 
represer ting fairly the membersbip of the club 
In this respect 

] rr , 
cessor of ‘Pschutt,’ bas left the tbr 


* Tsehock ™ 


dently a distant relative of Shocking He wi 
reign six monthsand give wav to another, 


perbaps be succeeaed by auarchby. 


Rouam, the Paris publisber, basin preparatior 
what promises to be an important addition t 
Raphael literature, bv Fug?ne Mintz, entitled 
‘Les Historiens et les Crit es de Raphael. 14s 
I8s5, Essai Bibliograpbique,.’ intended to serve 
as a supplement to Passavant’s standard t 
grapby. The writers Raphael between 
1453 and ISSS will be passed upon critically 

lu Berlin, from the publishing bouse of We 
mann, W shortly appear tne st volur fa 
life of Lessing, by Professor Er Ss t 
r ¢ } | ss gy, Wes t s s I i® s 1 
seiper Sebritten i face S it’s pres - 

ntrmbut is t { \ . \ ft 
eighteenth centur 1 y f ‘H 
I I iWag Tur We ran a 
i ] 1 I \ ~ 

A } s ssavs bv Reint | 
Pau t bicg1 fs je M fort, 
nda writ f t I -h historical 
s s t ys es n D i 
Heorv V La ster, Beg esof Henrv 
Eizbth'’s Reiz ! sc vell, House of 
Hanover upon tl English Throre, Sir Robert 
Pe ( . r Sunse sa ed by Hirzel 
t Leipzig, under the title ‘Aufsatze zur eng 
is n Ges te 

The last Lieferwng of F. Sander’s ‘ Lexikon 
der Padagogik ntains some interesting tables 


showing tbe distribution and great over produc 
tion of text-books in gymmnasia, progy mnasia, 
and higher burgher schools. Formerly the Gov 
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sisting of Professors G. H. Darwin ard J. ¢ 
Ad s, forthe ba l i sls ] ' 
serva bs, Was esen’ed wl { : 
in the first i that i i hus any 
eXtensiv sermes of tidal ervat 1 With » 
ematic | i 1 of re bee n 
ted I ! tee thus] ically finding 
t-elf engaged int reduction of Indi tidal 
beerv sa nferene Was rranced wir 
M B l,inecbarge at Poona of the Tidal 
Department of the Survey f India nd a 
heral 3 i rT U eof procedure was 
urived at apd harmonious cooperation 
for tbe future secured Mr. Netson, late 
lv app ted the Government Astronomer 


l 


at Natal, will likewise reduce the South Atrican 
tidal observations according to the same uniform: 
plan. Professor Darwin, who ts responsible for 
report, although Professor 
Adams isin agreement with the correctness of 


the committee's 


the methods pursued, explains in this paper tae 
entire process of the harmonic analysis insti 
tuted by Sir William Thomson, systematiz 
ing the exposition of the theory, and completing 
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the methods of reduction. In short, Professor 
Darwin’s report forms a complete manual of the 
harmonic analysis as applied to the tides; and it 
has been drawn up in such form as to commend 
itself for adoption by all scientific bodies con 
cerned with the proper discussion of tidal re- 
sults 

A recent investigation by Professor Balfour 
Stewart, of the Owens College, Manchester, re 
lates to the periodicity of the solar spots, and 
shows pretty conclusively that there are inequal 
ities of short period in the prevalence and 
magnitude of the spots, in addition to the well 
known long-period inequality, ranging over 
eleven or twelve vears, discovered by Schwabe 
and elaborated by Wolf. A mass of thirty-six 
years of observations of sun spots was divided 
into three series of twelve years each ; and, 
method of detect 
Professor Stewart 


applying his own 
ing unknown inequalities, 


found twe apparent sun-spot periods, each 


about twenty six days in Jength, which 


came out very prominently by his treatment, 
appearing for each of the twelve years in the 
same phase and to very nearly the same extent. 
That there should be these lesser periods, of re- 
latively brief duration, seems in very reasonable 
accord with the theory of sun-spot periodicity 
now held by the more competent solar physi 
cists—viz., that it is due to causes inhe 
rent in the sun itself, and not extraneous to 
it, as was formerly believed. The de 
tails of Professor Stewart’s research are not 
yet published, and the precise epochs of bis new 
As for the 
greater maximum of sun-spot frequency, per 
taining to the Schwabe period, 1t has quite cer 


maxinia and minima are not known, 


tainly been passed, most likely at some time 
during 1883. A recent writer in Science, col 
lating the observations of Professor Todd, of 
Amherst, from tie middle of 1877 
thinks the indications unmistakable that the 
solar spots have already begun to wane; so that 


onward, 


we may expect the minimum to be attained 
early in the year 1SS!). 

A committee bas been formed in London 
to rect a memorial to the poet Gray. It is 
proposed to raise £500, £200 to place a marble 
bust in the hall of Pembroke College where he 
died, in the niche opposite Chantrey’s bust of 
Pitt, and £100 more to place a breuze replica in 
the Fitz William Museum. Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft is the sculptor selected. Among the mem- 
bers of the English Committee having the mat- 
ter in charge are: Lord Tennyson d’Eyncourt, 
Mr. Alma-Tadema, Lord Houghton, Mr. Austin 
Dobson, Mr. G H. Bougbton, Prof. Sidney Col- 
vin, and Mr. E. W. Gosse, the poet’s latest bio 
grapler. American coutributions.may be for- 
warded to Mr. H. C. Bunner, 23 Warren Street; 
Mr. R. W. Gilder, 38 East Seventeenth Street; 
Mr. Brander Matthews, 121 East Eighteenth 
Street: or Mr. Cherles Scribner, 745 Broadway. 


-It is witha feeling of sadness that we exa- 
mine the first map bulletins of the Transconti- 
of which Prof. Raphael Pum- 
pelly bas been the chief. This Survey shares 
the pre-ent low fortune of the railroad com- 
panies on which it depended, and will be sus- 
It was a characteristically 


nental Survey, 


pended indefinitely. 
large-minded conception of the late President of 
tbe Northern Pacific Railroad, who organized it 
tirst in the legitimate interest of the associated 
companies, and then of the future occupants of 
the great domain now opened up for easy settle- 
ment. In what direction should branch roads 
be built with a reasonable expectation of draw- 
ing immigrants thither or of obtaining freights, 
or by what routes most profitably between set- 
tlements already begun! What lands ought 
the companies to retain or to acquire or to keep 


from the hands of speculators ? Where was the 
best timber? What was the capacity of the 
various soils¢ How could irrigation be pro- 
moted and the water supply be preserved ‘ 
What valuable coal and mineral deposits were 
yet unsu-pected ¢ Such were some of the ques- 
tions proposed to the Survey. They have been 
answered already to a degree justifying the ser- 
vice. These bulletins are the first elaborate 
cartographical records of the work done, and 
relate to the season of 1882. The Topographical 
Department, under the charge of Mr. A. D. Wil- 
son, with the assistance of Messrs. R. U. Goode 
and Louis Nell, puts out a series of four maps in 
six sheets, representing the region about the 
Yakima River, Washington Territory, or north- 
erly and westerly from the junction of the Snake 
and Columbia Rivers at Ainsworth; the Colville 
region in the same Territory, between the Co- 
lumbia and Pend d’Oreille Kivers, north of the 
Spokane River; in Montana, the basin of the 
Judith, one of the soutkern affluents of the Mis- 
souri; and finally the Crazy Mountaivs and 
vicinity, or the district north of the Yellowstone 
between Stillwaterand Bozeman. These maps, 
which show the contours of elevation, are upon 
a scale of two miles to the inch, and reductions 
of them serve as the basis of those about to be 
mentioned, namely, first, of the Agricultural 
Department, in charge of Prof. E. W. Hilgard, 
of the University of California. The maps in 
this instance are two—an eastern and a western 
sheet for the Yakima region—and are colored 
to indicate the diversity and quality of the 
soils, which have been analyzed in the most 
careful manner by Prof. Hilgard. A text ac 
companies this bulletin, by a necessary and for- 
tunate exceptiop. The third bulletin proceeds 
from the Forest Department, and consists of the 
western Yakima sheet colored for timber, under 
the direction of Prof. C. S. Sargent. The exe- 
cution of all these maps, it is enough to say, is 
by the house of Julius Bien. It will be a great 
pity if the work of the season of 1853 is not made 
available in corresponding form, 


—Lippincott’s for February opens with an 
illustrated article on Germantown which con- 
tains several good sketches, and the text of a 
curious vld anti-slavery document issued in 1688 
by the Germantown Quakers, I[t begius as 
follows: 

‘These are the reasons that we are against 
the traftic of men’s body, as followeth: Is there 
avy which would be dove or handled at this 
manner (—viz., to be sold or made a slave of for 
all the time of bis life? How feartul and faint- 
hearted are many ut sea W ben they see a strange 
vessel, being atraid it should bea !urk avd they 
should be taken and sold foe slaves in Turkey ! 
Now, what is this better done than Turks do /” 
Alfred M. Williams writes about an ‘Indian 
Cattle Town” (Muscogee), and describes cow-boy 
life with a good deal of knowledge. The cow- 
boy is a figure in our national life whose ac- 
quaintance we in the East bave made through 
newspaper despatches within a very few years, 
Most of us can remember with pleasure the time 
when we did not know what a *‘cow-boy ” was, 
nor that we ourselves should, if known to the 
cow-boy world to exist, be classified as “ tender- 
feet” We know nowpretty well what the cow- 
boy view of the tender-foot world 1s, but the 
cow-boy seems to have no realizing sense of 
what the tender-feot world at large thinks of 
him and bis life. The puzzle about the cow-boy 
is why he should be such an awful wretch. 
There is nothing in his life or calling to madden 
him into costinual crime. ‘* Rounding up” cat 
tle may call for more strength and endurance 
and power of lung than the old-fashioned prac- 
tice of ‘‘ calling the cattle home ”—a task, as we 
know from the words of the familiar song, which 
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was once committed to the charge of innocent 
young girls—and is, therefore, naturally com- 
mitted, in the cattle country, to boys and men 
(for we take it that a cow-boy is not necessarily 
aminor). But why is it necessary for the cow- 
boy as such to commit so many crimes, and to 
take the same wanton delight in crime which in 
the tender-foot world is associated not with pas- 
toral pursuits, but with those of the worst out- 
laws in the foul slums of great cities ? We say ne- 
cessary, for the cow-boy appears to be entirely 
exempt from punisbment, and when he “cleans 
out” a town, the inhabitants appear to regard his 
visit rather as an honor than otherwise, In “Our 
Monthly Gossip” will be found a clever attempt 
at a translation of the French monologue 
called ‘‘Tne Fly,” well known probably to all 
who have much acquaintance with the modern 
French stage, or with Franco-American private 
theatricals. We have beard ‘ The Fly ” admira- 
bly given ina New York parlor, but it was in 
French. It might be worth while to try Mrs. 
E. W. Latimer’s translation, though in English 
much of the flavor of the original evaporates, 
Such a monologue is an excellent test of acting, 
for it needs neither scenery nor costume, and 
admits of no horse-play to eke out the humor, 
For these reasons—but we say no more. 


—The Century promisesa new achievement in 
wood-engraving—cutting the block directly from 
original pictures of the old masters—and has 
sent Mr. Cole, unquestionably facile princeps in 
this kind of work, to Europe for a course of it. 
This will bring first-class reproductions of the 
best pictures of the old masters into the easy 
possession of everyhody who cares to possess 
them, and we can readily believe that they will 
even surpass photographs of the same pictures, 
as color values are in photographs never ren- 
In the February number, a full-page 
‘original by Elbridge Kingsley 
does not, to our mind, make a case for that 
form of cut, either as design or as wood-cutting, 
The article on Dante, by Miss Rossetti, is 
one of those condensed results of long study 


dere Ll. 
evgraving ” 


and familiar knowledge which we migbt ex- 
pect from a member of that Dantesque family, 
and the illustrating portraits of Dante are ex 
cellent. An article on Courbet seems writ- 
ten to show how little the author knew of 
position as a painter. He 
writes around the theme, and says next to no- 
thing of the technical qualities of his subject, 
and that little wrong. 
technically, was color; bis weakest points were 


Courbet’s real 


‘*His strongest point, 


drawing and composition.” Now, Courbet was 
not a colorist except as color is involved in gen- 
eral values: his strong point was in bis mastery 
and rapid expression of the values of bis subject. 
His color was often heavy and not always true 
as color, but rarely did he fail to strike at once 
the relative key of what be touched. The criti- 
cism of an artist of so intense individuality as 
Courbet could only be done by some one in sym- 
pathy with him, which the author of this article 
certainly is not. 


—The Portfolio for January coztains three in- 
teresting full-page illustrations—en engraving 
from Sir Joshua's *‘ Mrs. Pelham Feeding Chick- 
eps”; the front of Rheims Catbedral (an etch 
ing by Toussaint), and a water-gate in Venice, 
by Joseph Pennell. Mr, Pennell has a happy 
perception of the picturesque in subject and the 
pictorial in treatment, but there is one lesson he 
has not learned, and one of the most important 
to really good etching, as to any other form of 
line representation, viz.: that every line ought 
to bave some relation to the form which it helps 
to represent, and tbat such scrawling as fills the 
water of his etching with reflections that sug- 
gest only hair-snakes meandering over the sur- 
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ago, was one of that small group of officers in 
the service of the late Czar whose popularity 
rested not merely on military services, but in 
an equal measure on boldly-pronounced views 
on matters of Imperial policy. His two rivals 
in the favor of the nation were Generals Tcher 
niayeff and Skobeleff—the former a man of the 
same age and school as Fadeyeff (who was born 
in 1824), and the latter fully twenty years their 
juvior. All three were leaders in the field of 
Panslavic thought and action, but Fadeyeff, 
though actively serving many years in the Cau- 
casus, at Sevastopol, and el-ewhere, attracted 
attention chiefiy by bis writings, while Tcher 
piaveff and Skobeleff won laurels in Turkestan 
and in fightmg against the Turks, and made 
themselvas, besides, conspicuous by reckless per- 
Fadeyeff was far superior to 
the two others as a man of serious thought and 
high culture, but was as decided a Punslavist and 
as intense a hater of Turkey, Austria Hungary, 
and everytbing likely to oppose or check the 
advance of Slavdom, as either of them. His 
writings,m st of which have been translated 
into German, are remarkable for maturity of 
thonght, clearness, and vigor. His essays on 
the military power and military policy of the 
Russian Empire, which he published after Prus 
triupb over Anstria in 1866, made a 
Their political tendency 
was as unequivocally directed against the vie 
tors as against the vanquished in that short 
grapple of the German Powers, but the leading 
idea was, Austria delenda est! The road to 
The sooner 
that road was taken by Russia, the surer was 
the triumph of her cause, which was that of 
freedom in all Eastern Europe. There was dan- 
ger indelay. Fadeyeff, most unpleasantly sur- 
prised by the unexpected achievements of Prus- 


sonal agitation. 


sia’s 


powerful inpres-ion. 


Constantinople led through Vienna. 


sia, urged reforms in the army with the same 
zeal which marked the simultaneous advocacy 
of military regeneration in France by General 
Trochu. The French General bad soon to learn 
that his advice came too late for France. Mili 
tary Russia, too, was stunned by the terrible 
blows which in 1870 prostrated their only possi- 
ble ally ina struggle of the Slavic world with 
the Germanic. Ano assault on Austria-Hungary 
had become impossible, and the road to Con- 
stautinople now led across the lower Danube. 
Tcherniayeff began the Russian war-dance in 
Servia in 1876, proclaimed Milan King, and 
made a failure; Skobe'eff, in 1877-8, shone as 
a hero at Lovtcha, Plevna, and Sbipka, and ad- 
vanced to the very gates of Constantinople; but 
Fadeyelf's share in the contests of those years 
was quite insignificant. The result satisfied 
none of these Generals, and the subsequent agi- 
tations and plottings of the Nihilists rendered 
Russia equally wretched within and powerless 
Fadeveff, who was connected by de- 
sceut with the bighest nobility of the Empire, 
and possessed the confidence of Alexander IL., 
addressed to the latter a remarkable series of 
letters, frankly unmasking all the rottenness 
of Russian bureaucracy, and urging decentral- 
ization, the extension of the freedom of tbe 
press and of the administrative sphere of the 
provincial 


abroad. 


assemblies, and similar reforms— 
without any essential restriction of autocracy, 
however. On the assassination of Alexander II. 
these letters were publisbed anonymously in 
Leipsic, both in Russian and in a German trans- 
lation (‘Briefe uber die gegenwirtige Lage 
Russlands ; 11 (23) April, 1879-6 [18] Apri, 
1880’), and were subsequently allowed to ap- 
pear in Russia. No field of activity, bowever, 
was assigned to Fadeyeff by Alexander III. 


—English composers cannot complain that they 
are begiected ip this country. Within tbe last 





twoor three years quite as many novelties by them 
have been produced at our orcbestral concerts 
as by German, French, and Russian composers. 
Of a)l these novelties, so far as we are aware, 
Scandinavian ” symphony is the only 
one which has created a general desire for a 
repetition. Tbe first movement of this symphony 
is a composition which neither Brahms, Liszt, 
nor Rubinstein would disclaim if he had 
written it. At the other extreme must be 
placed a MS. Serenade for orchestra by Mr. C. 
Villiers Stanford, which was produced at the 
Pbilbarmonic concert on Saturday. The most 
noticeable thing about this serenade is an ab- 
sence of everything resembling an idea, except 
an occasional diluted remiviscence of Mendels- 
sobn. 


oe 


Cowen's 


There is iu it absolutely no originality in 
melody, harmony, rhythm, or instrutoentation. 
It consists of six parts, the last of which is call- 
eda ‘** Lullaby "—a proper title fr the whole 
work. Itis difficult to see why itshould bave been 
performed except asa matter of international 
courtesy, or in order to show bow mucb the 
admirable Philharmonic orcbestra can accow- 


plish with the scantiest material. The Se- 
renade was followed by Beethoven’s second 
**Leonora” overture, one of those prelim- 


nary sketches of the third ‘‘Leonora,” which 
is the greatest overture written before Wagner, 
and of which Schumann once remarked that 
there is more ‘‘future” in it than in Beetboven’s 
symphonies. The second lacks in some respects 
the fiuish and concentration of the third, but to 
a connoisseur it has some of thosespecial charms 
of a sketch which depend on tbe white beat 
of inspiration, and which a finished picture 
sometimes lacks. As a composition it unites 
the greatest delicacy to be fcund in Bee- 
thoven with the utwost vigor and grandeur. 
Those abrupt chords, followed by repeated ter- 
rible pauses, must bave been in Wagner's mird 
when he said that in Beethoven everything is 
melody, even the pauses. In the Bach concerto 
for string orchestra which followed this over 
ture mapy of the hearers probably failed to dis- 
cover any melody atall. Itrequiresa sustained 
intellectual effort to follow tbe complicated 
evolutions and combivations of such a score; but 
to those wLo are able to make such an effort tbe 
reward comes in the shape of intense pleasure. 


—After the Beethoven and Bach selections, it 
migbt bave appeared impossible to attain a 
further climax of combined beauty and gran- 
deur; butit was attained in Rubinstein’s great 
Dramatic Symphony, which we feel tempted to 
place at the bead of ali works of its class. In 
this work, which is less popu/ar but more valua- 
ble than the “Ocean” Sympucuy, Rubinstein rises 
to tbe highest level of modern musical thought. 
In certain details of instrumentation, harmony, 
and dramatic vigor the influence of Waguer is 
visible; but otherwise tbe wo1k is such as only the 
inspired Russian could have written. It isextraor- 
dinarily rich on suggestive ideas, and the elabora- 
tion of them often follows the modern principle of 
progression through various keys with ever-in- 
creasing intensity and vigor. The first move- 
mevt is very Jong, but there is not one superflu- 
ous note. The scherzo is perbaps the finest sy m- 
pbonic movement in existence, a composition 
that baupts the memory for weeks. The adsgiois 
full of the noblest melody, while the Jast move- 
meut, with its intoxicating rbythmic swing, 
remivds one of Rubinstein’s ballet music. This 
is not intended as adverse criticism, because 
the sympbonic form itself is nothing but the 
‘‘apotheosis of dance music.” The Pbilbar- 
monic orchestra has played this symphony 


under tbe direction of the composer, but 
Rubinstein bimself could not bave given it with 
more technical finish, delicacy, passion, and 


abandon than Mr. Thomas. The performance, 
in fact, was so grand and absolutely perfect 
that one forgot that there was an oicbestra or 
a conductor, and became completely absorbed 
in the progress of the music. 


THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 


The English Village Community, examined in 
its relations to the manorial and tribal sys- 
tems, and to the common or open field system 
of busbandry. An essay in economic history, 
by Frederic Seebohm. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1883 8vo, pp. 464. 

The Early History of Land-holding among the 

By Denman W. Ross, Ph.D. Bos- 

ton: Soule & Bugbee. 1883. S8vo, pp. 274. 


Germans, 


THE two books whose titles are given above 
mark an important step in the investigation of 
early institutions and the early history of pro- 
perty. In one sense they are controversial and 
aggressive, inasmuch as they differ positively 
from the Village-Community theory as it bas 
become familiar to us from the writings ef Sir 
Henry Maine, Professor Nasse, Mr. Morier, and 
In another point of view, however, they 
may be regarded rather as taking up the dis- 
cussion at the point to which it has been carried 
by these writers, and continuing it in a different 
direction and to different conclusions. The la- 
bor that has been employed ia developing the 
theory of Village Communities has not been 
thrown away, even if we should be forced to 
aomit that the theory itself is not true. The 
facts from which it was deduced still remain; 
the writers before us have only proposed a dif- 
fereut explavation of them. And in apy case, 
whetber we accept their explanation or not, we 
owe to them a positive and valuable coutribu- 
tion to the discussion. 

The theory of Village Communities is that 
the present régime of individual ownersbip of 
land was preceded by a system of collective 
owunersbip, in which tbe territory of a village was 
the common property of the freemen of the village 
—noindividual having avy land of bis own, but 
each occupying a portion assigned bim for tem- 
porary use; tbe cultivation of the whole being 
under common rules and regulations. Owner- 
ship in severalty, accordmg to this theory, came 
into existence by gradual steps, occupying proba- 
bly along period of time. It is pot claimed that 
the village community, as thus defined, was 
the only form of social organization at the pe 
riod in question (e. g., among the Germanic na- 
tions at the time of the migrations), but that it 
was the prevalent ove; and tte conversion of 
the free village, or township, into the manor, or 
lordship, has been understood to be ope of the 
most important steps in the development of the 
Feudal Svstem. The theory as worked out by 
Von Maurer, its leading German advocate, pays 
comparatively little attention to the origin of 
the institution, but is devoted mainly to its or- 
ganization and history. Its origin, in the set- 
tlement of a family group upon a definite area 
of land, is noticed, but passed over rapidly, re- 
ceiving, as might be expected, 1ather more at- 
tention from the leading English exponent of 
the theory, Sir Henry Maine. It is obvious, 
however, that when the theory is put upon the 
defensive, the question of its origin—whether a 
matter of historical evidence or of conjecture— 
becomes of the first importance. 

We suppose it is generally edmitted that the 
earliest organization of society was by family 
groups, and generally admitted that the ear- 
liest occupation of land was by tbese same fami- 
ly groups. Theoretically, therefore, the begin- 
ping of property in land would be on the part 
of the family group—the housebold, the gens, 


others. 
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the tribe. Any di-cussion of the bistory of 
landed property must, therefore, be in harmony 
with the facts of the tribal structure of society 
and the occupation of land by family groups. 
It isa strong point in Mr. Seebohm’s treatment 
of the subject, that he does full justice to this 
side of it; itis one of the most interesting and 
valuable features of bis work. Mr. Ross, on the 
otber hand, approaches the subject from the 
point of view of individual settiement and own- 
ership. He does not reject the tribal structure 
of early society, altbough in note 69, page 175, 
he suggests some doubts as to its universality; 
but be builds up his argument wholly witbout 
reference to it, 
page 1) that the German freemen “settled nei 


Starting with the assertion 


iber in villages nor in towns, but in isolated 
tarmsteads,” he brings up an amount of evi- 
dence, from laws, charters, etc.—which, in the 
face of the Village Community theory, is truly 
startling—in favor of absolute individual owner- 
ship of land among the Germanic nations at and 
after the period of the migrations. 


answer that can be made tothis array of evi- 


The only 
dence is that laws and charters do not present 
The 
stand, if it 
stands at all, upon other testimony. which shall 


a complete picture of the life of a people. 
Village-Community theory must 
prove the existence of collective property by tbe 
side of individual ownership. The documents of 
this period afford it very little support. 

We have said that what the two writers be- 
fore us have done is to give a different interpre- 
tation to the facts collected by Von Maurer and 
others, Villaye communities they admit to 
have existed, but the Villaye-Community the- 
ory they deny. Mr. Seebohm sets out with a 
description of the English Village Community, 
which occupies nearly two bundred pages, and 
is the most exhaustive and lucid account of tbis 


system that bes ever been made. Beginning 
with his own manor of Hitchiv in the nine- 


teenth century, be traces the institution step 
by step back to the period of the Saxon con- 
with such fulness of and with 
the assistance of sucb instructive plans and 


quest, detail, 
illustrations, that the reader finds if easy to get 
s0tion of it. 
stitution thus minutely analyzed is the institu- 


a clear and accurate Now, the in- 
tion deseribed in general terms by Sir Henry 
Maine. Mr. Seebubm is, therefore, treating of 
the same institution as his cpponents, and be 
describes it much more completely than they 
have ever done. Where, then, does he differ 
from them? In respect to its origin. The gene- 
rally-accepted theory assumes that a free village 
community was converted into aserf commu 
nity m the process of feudalization. Mr. See 
bohm and Mr. Ross argue that no such con- 
version ever took place ; 
community of serfs. It was, they say, a com- 
munity of serfs in the Middle Ages, and no one 
can point out, by any direct and cogent evidence, 


that it was always a 


the tia.e and the process of its becoming serf, 
having before been free. Navy, Mr. Seebobm 
goes further, and shows by overpowering evi 
dence that the English village community was 
a servile commupity at every ove of the stages 
by which he traces it Sack from the latter part 
of the Middle Ages to the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, We cannot see any flaw in his evidence, 
and are obliged to concede, as we did in the case 
of Mr. Ross’s evidence, that if the theory of the 
free community is to stand at all, for England, 
it must be by evidence, which has not yet been 
forthcoming, for its having existed by the side of 
the serf community. Evidence which bas not 
yet been forthcoming, we say, but which there 
are reasons for thinking not improbable. 

This view, that the village community always 
was a community of serfs, flies directly, as will 
be seen, in the face of the accepted theory of the 


primitive demecracy of the Germanic nations. 
The writers before us do not hesitate to accept 
this conciusion, ard to argue that the original 
German constitution but 
They explain the passage in the 
sixteenth chapter of Tacitus’s ‘Germania,’ «hich 
the 
assuming that the free tribesmen 


Was not democratic, 


aristocratic. 
describes the habitations of Germans, by 

lived in iso- 
lated homesteads, and their serfsand dependents 
in villages near tbeir lord's 
like the on a Soutbern planta 
tion. This interpretation is certainly plausible, 
and, taken by itself, would perhaps be the most 
satisfactory way 


house—precisely 
negro quarter 


of explaining the passage in 
question. On the whcle, bowever, the de 
s*riptions of the German ivstitutions in Casa 
and Tacitus, r documents, 
scanty as they are, appear to us clearly to estab 


as well as in lat 
lish a prevailing democratic society. Again, 
no room is left forthe“ common freemen,” who, 
it is certain, were not reduced to complete serf 
dom earher thau tbe ninthecentury. But, on the 
other band, the theory of village communities 
leaves no room for the 
tribal society 
tus. Village commu 
nity was developed out of the family c 
nity, each group consisted of c¢ 
the 


natural aristocracy of 


the nobiles and proceres of Taci 


It assumes that when the 
Tre 
mpletely demo 


cratic elements, and that aristocracy, the 


lords of manors, grew up after this tine. But 
what we sbould ratber infer from tbe language 
of Tacitus isthat an aristocracy had grown up 


by the side of the democracy, while still in the 


tribal stage: a body of rich nobles, with po po 
litical privileges, but with the natural influenc 
of wealth and station. From 


trates would naturally be taken; about these 


these the magis 


were grouped the retainers or personal follow 


ers; these bad the largest sbare of iand and the 
most serfs. Rut by their side the great mass of 


common freemen. still continued organized in 


family groups, occupying common tracts of 
land, composing the rank and tile of the army 
and, in the natvional and district 


ercising the national sovereignty. The books 


assemblies, ex 
before us exaggerate the aristocratic element in 


the Germanic constitution, but the opposite 
theory undervalues it. 

We bave said that Mr. Seebobm does full jus 
tice to the tribal features of early societv. We 
that his most ipportant 
contribution to bis‘ orical science 
in working out the two 


tribal arrangements—the 


are inclined to think 


in tois book is 
lines of lopment in 
Welsh and the 
man (see p. 545). The chapters upon the Welsh, 
Irish, and Scotch tribal 
nomical system are not inferior in interest and 
originality to these which treat of 
thev 
are not materials for s 


Geve 


Ger- 


orgabization and eco 


the English 
there 


elaborate a@ discussion 


svstem: are less complete, because 


We have not space to discuss, even if we felt 
ready to do so, the the: rv prop sed as t the 
origin of the English coper-fiela system, which 


is attributed to Roman rather than German in 


fluence, tinding its completest analogy in tbose 
ike Britain, 
lhe the 
be accepted «ff band, and 
the arguments are, at the same time 
We 


clearly why, if it was of 


parts of southern Germany which, 
formed a part of tbe Roman Empire. 
ory is too startling t 
. too strong 
to be rejected summarily will only sug 
gest that we do not see 
Roman origin, other parts of the Roman Empire 
besides the Rbewtian province should not have 
furnished an analogy. M under 
stand the Roman ri//a to bave lacked that most 
essential feature of the manor—tbe division into 
demesne and terement lands, with the recipro 
cal relation of the The media@val serf 
paid for his land with labor upon bis lord's de 
mesne; the colonusof the Roman Empire, repre 
sented by the modern m: 
which be worked on his own account, rendering 


reover, we 


two 


faver, received Jands 





























































to bis lord a certain proportion of their 


The two types of serfdom were wholls 


and the estates on whic e erie es 
isted were corresponding ly ’ 
tion arises, then, bow came a t s 


and of manorial estate ¢t 
and Sritain so fundamentals 
what was found in 


other fact which appears: 


inftoaccourt by the a 
the existence of free v 
Middle Ages) We suppose that 
which the process of f 


avd without except “ 
but in some parts of Cre ut { M 
correct, they were s 
as the argut rest 
that free communities 
da ‘ t Is pe 1 to" 
ty f <} “ y , 
free con ties ca t 
lt 7 | WW “ . ." 
thors ' . ‘ 
the true met! f 
the proble Ml } 
wit ite 
layes n t “ \ 
Seebohm says 
that during a t \ ‘ 
held no serfs sinves, ¢ I 


\ short pe i he \ 
rv saves if Was a 
haps l tw } < ‘ 
part ass sn 
} . \ ¥ 
Cuppies ba A 
Tues} mis t | , 
he has writts 
They have | 1 { 
Version 1 t ’ ‘ 
that the p f “ 
Vv %e J af 
Ihe trans s s ‘ . 
yuate, but it is f i 
text has bee f ved. so that what + 
sav is not ’ f {t 
t t ¢ «) w 4 vbat I 1 ’ 
write 
There is, of ITs st < ! t 
the history the | as t , ‘ 
lv sinee the author's att VW ’ ‘ 
the editor of tt a } , . 
ing him at B val. s eighteer 
Turcene ff showed hima tity of A 
n bits of paperofa esa The 
are mv sketches,” be sa mv st « fi i 
ture, from which, like a painter, [make my large 
pieture If IT donot use them the all goto 
vou for safe keeping e@ r \ t Hi 
friend represented that that was only ton ake 
the publ c desire bis death Turgeneff replied 
that most of them were ‘too personal, too intl 
mate” for publication for many years yet, but 
upon some further urging. be consented to look 


ther ver, and shortlv after sent to the editor 


a selection of fiftv wbich he had finished and 
written out with his own hand, He himself 
chose as title, ‘Senilia.” “An Old Man’s Fan 


cies, 


in Macmillan’s, isa pure fabrication, Jn 
a brief note tothe reader, Turgenetf begged him 
not to take these “‘ poems in prose” allinabeap, 
but one by one. Hence the present title, They 
are allegories, parables, epigrams, each ar d all 
If a likeness between them 
will fall intotwo groups, one of which de scribes 


and 


is sought, the most 
the immense relentless power of Nature, 
man’s helpless nothingness befere it: the ether, 
the ever-present sense of death in life, end n en's 
recoil from it, his struggle with it. They sug 
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gest Heine, but there are heights and depths 
which the German never knew, and, be they 
never so sad, there is always sweetness in them. 

No English yet has done justice to the perfect 
art of Turgenetf’s style. 
plest, and there is never one too many, so that 


Every word is the sim- 


all the accuracy of a scholar and all the ima 
gination of a poet are needed to reproduce it, 
A criticism which must be in the main verbal is 
like objecting tosmall atoms in a mosaic, but 
form and color both depend upon the atoms, 
In the the 
torted, the color spoiled, by constant exaggera- 
“Qur great 
** Comes the 


translation before us form is dis- 
tion, by attempts at “ fine writing.” 
**our sublimest.” 


scatters darkness,” is 


singer ” becomes 
w ished- for moment—light 
made ** Apollo rises 
the titles alone, ‘* The Two Rich Men” becomes 
‘Who is the Richer /” and ‘‘The End of the 
World” “ Tre Destruction of the World.” * Ego- 
One bit of 
description of the peasants in church reads in 
‘*They 
bow, to kneel, to rise again, like ripe wheat 


conqueror of night.” Of 


ist” is confounded with * egotist.” 


the original, word for word; begin to 
when a light wind blows a slow wave cover it.” 
it is rendered here: “ They moved up and down 
in a wave-like motion, rising and falling like 
ripe ears of wheat when tossing in the summer 
wind.” The poem entitled ‘‘The Nympbs” has 
suffered very much, while ‘‘ The Old Woman,” 
with all the shiver there still 
when compared with the startled horror of the 


is in it, is tame 


original. The single rendering, ** but no longer 
blind,” which ought to be ‘‘ but she 
proof enough. Inthe Jast 
of respite, Turgeneff told his friend that the hal 
lucinations, the phantoms which came to vex bis 


sees!”’ is 


illpess, in a moment 


brain were like this ‘‘ old woman.” 


We find another example in the dramatic 
sketches. Two destitute old souls befriend an 
orphan, ‘**‘We will take Katie,’ said the old 


‘the last of our coppers shai) go to 
there be to salt the 
* Yes, we, her, and no salt,’ answered 
This is made: “It 
we shan’t be able 
with,’ 


woman : 
her, even though no salt 
broth,’ 
the peasant, her busband.” 
will cost us our last penny; 
even to afford salt to salt 
« Well, then, we will eat it unsalted,’ said,” ete, 

There are mistakes that are more than care- 
less. The ‘The Blockhead,” the 
point of the ** Masha,” 
pathetic, and which 


our soup 


conclusion of 
whole, is wanting. 
which is of all the most 
Turgeneff himself chose, with ** The Village,” to 
read first to his friend, is made ridiculous by 
the mistake of eight years for eight months, 
The Macmillan version has a mistake quite as 
The Jaftier is offered 
riches, or tbe to please old 
women, To the wonder of the reader, he 
chooses the last; but then he asks, ‘‘ Where 
lives the honored mother of our divinely-blessed 
Caliph {” The Magazine prints ‘‘Chalise” for 
Calipb, which makes worse than nonsense. 
pointed a moral. He 
the life and letit 
the translation 


extraordinary. young 


wisdom, power 


Turgeneff never was 


never a partisan. He drew 
But see 


The Sphinx lives again to him inthe 


stand. how misrepre- 
sents him. 
faces of tbe Russian peasants. He calls them the 
heart (the (That is left out.) 
To read the riddle of this Sphinx, ‘it is not 
Che translator bas 
made bim say ‘to put on the cap of a Slavophil.” 
From ** What Shall I Think of ?” the second balf 
is gone, leavingan unintelligible fragment, Yet 
of them all, not one, in these early days after 
the death of the author, is so impressive. We 
give a translation of it, fromthe Russian, which 
claims no merit but its: literalness. Reading it, 
one can but remember how the reality did come 
to the questioner, There was great suffering, 
then hours of unconsciousness to the end, His 
fricud, the ediiur, wrote after his death, ‘He 


kernel) of Russia. 


enough to put on a cap.” 


| 


| 


never in life was so beautiful—one might even 
say so grand; the traces of suffering, still visible 
the first day, on the next entirely disappeared, 
and the face had a look of deep thoughtfulness, 

. . that face always sweet, always ready 
witha kiodly smile. Only the dead- white color 
of the cheeks, the marble stillness of the features, 
spoke of death.” 

‘‘What shall I think of when it comes tome 
to die—if, indeed, I am then in a condition to 
think? 

‘Shall I think of this—that I have madea 
poor use of my life, that I bave slept it away, 
dreamed it away, that | knew not how to enjoy 
its gifts? 

“How? This already death? So soon? Im- 
possible! When I bave not succeeded in doing 
anything—I bave only gathered things to do! 

‘Shall [ remember the past, sball IT linger in 
the thought of the few bright moments of my 
existence, of dear forms and faces? 

‘Will memory bring up my foolish deeds—and 
will there come upon my soul the burning agony 
of a too-late repentance? 

‘Shall I think of that which awaits me be- 
yond the grave—if there awaits me there any- 
thing? 

**‘No—it seems tome I shall try not tothink, but 
fix upon some trifle in order to take my own at- 
tention away from the gloomy darkness, black- 
ening before me. 

‘*In my presence a dying man kept complain- 
ing that they would not give bim nuts to eat, 
and even then, in the depth of his glazing eyes, 
there stirred and quivered something like the 
fluttering wing of a mortally wounded bird.” 


Appletons’ Guide to Mexico; including a chap- 
ter on Guatemala, and a complete English- 
Spanish Vocabulary. By Alfred R Conkling, 
LL.B., Ph.B. D. Appleton & Co, 1884. 

Few books proposing to meet a “ long-felt want” 
come so near doing it us thisone. It merits high 
praise. Mr. Conkling has kept closely to bis 
purpose, and has given us very nearly a model 
‘Guide’—certainly has produced incomparably 
the best work on his subject. A large part of 
what he writes bears the unmistakable mark of 
personal experience. Not even Thackeray’s fan- 
cied collector of third-class information for the 
omniscient Murray, the devoted being who al- 
ways went to the “ Lion Noir” or the ‘‘Cochon 
Noir,” could have been more heroically self 
sacrificing than Mr. Conkling has shown bim- 
self in finding out the truth about the discom- 
forts of the poor hotels and poorer fare of that 
land which still, as in the days of Mr. Birdofre- 
dom Sawin, *‘ is swarmin’ with the most alarmin’ 
kind of varmin.” The book is so good, so proba- 
bly destined to be the authority for some time 
to come, that it is well worth while to point out 
the minor errors which we have noted. 

The Spanish of the volume is remarkably ac- 
curate for a book that uses so much of it. The 
commonest fault is the omission of the accent. 
It is wanting in ‘‘vomito” (pp. 3, 152) (Hosea 
Biglow’s true ear made it rhyme with ‘le’ go 
my toe”), “sacristia” (p. 75), ‘‘publico” (p. 165), 
“pulquerias” (p. 194), ‘‘vayase” (p. 360), ‘cer- 
veceria” (p. 361), ‘‘huesped” (p. 567), and “ la- 
piz” (p. 371). Misprinted words are “‘ cuartillo ” 
(p. 61), ‘sillaria ” (also lacking an accent) (p. 72), 
“traige” (pp. 352, 358), ‘‘de(s)pacio” (p. 356), 
and “shorras” (p. 359). We fear that the con- 
fiding tourist who should follow the directions 
of the ‘Guide’in asking for hard-boiled eggs, 
in any Mexican restaurant, by calling for “ hu- 
evos pasados en (better, por]agua” (p. 52), would 
be sadly disappointed. The expression cited is 
the universal one for the’ softest of soft-boiled 
eggs. Inlike manner one,ought not™to think 
that he would get anything like our “soup” by 
demanding “sopa” (p. 52). The waiter would 


bring dry boiled rice, variously seasoned. Fol- 
lowing}Mr. Conkling, the},traveiler, might not 
get a taste of the luscious apricots which flood 
the markets in May and June if_he culy asked 


| 


for “albaricoques” (p. 358), That is good Cas- 
tilian for the fruit, but the Mexican market- 
woman knows it only as “chabacano.” In fact, 
the principal defect of the ‘* English-Spanish 
Vocabulary” is that it does not clearly enough 
discriminate the Mexican from the Castilian. 
The slight differences in pronunciation pointed 
out (p. 45) are not so important as the differ- 
ences in usage. These, for the most part, are 
overlooked. Wedo not know what could have 
been meant by saying “the ‘d’is not sounded 
in the middle of a word” (p. 345). It does not 
have its English sound when between two vowels, 
but itis always sounded. The sound of some of 
the other letters is incompletely or incorrectly 
stated on p. 346. The failure to give the gender 
of the nouns m the Vocabulary seems to us an 
unnecessary encouragement to the use of mono- 
syllabic, ungrammatical Spavish, such as is so 
painfully common in the mouths of American 


travellers in Mexico; but perhaps those who 


would confine their linguistic studies to a 
‘Guide’ are not likely to aim at anything 


higher, Similarly, the omission of tie inverted 
question-marks (p. 351) violates the laws of writ- 
ten Spanish, but that would not greatly incon- 
venience the mere tourist. 

Mr. Conkling ascribes to Popocatepetl the 
honor of being “the culminating point of North 
America ” (p. 26), though he is aware of the rival 
claim of St. Elias (p. 209, note). The latest mea 
surements, however, give the palm to the Alas 
kan mountain. This reminds us of the ridicu- 
lous character of the pictures of 
mountains which the ‘Guide’ offers for our 
admiration. They look lke a cbild’s first at- 
tempt to draw a mountain, what with their im- 
possible slopes and smoking peaks—these last in 
the face of the assertion that ‘no eruption has 
occurred in apy of them during the present 
century” (p. 84). Indeed, the illustrations of 
the book are inferior. Some of them appear to 
have been printed from old plates, and are no 
longer truthful. Thus, the Plaza of Mexico City 
bas not had the appearance given it on p. 'S3 since 
1877. The author cautiously states (p. 50) that 
‘there is not a single fireplace in any building 
in Mexico.” Weknow of several. We are curious 
to know how the “real” (12's; cents) can be the 
**basis of the decimal system of comage” which, 
it is said (p. 61), “ Mexico has followed the ex- 
ample of Spain in adopting.” The truth is, the 
decimal system has been adopted, and the Gov- 
ernment now coins only in accordance with it, 
while all the denominations mentioned by Mr. 
Conkling, except the *peso,” are simply the 


some of 


remnants of the old system brought in by 
Spain. The old coins still circulate, and are in 


great favor with the people, but they are no 
more a partof the decimal system than they 
are of the solarsystem. The otherwise full and 
admirable information as to the banking facili- 
ties of the country is inexact in the statement 
(p. 62) that only the bills of the Monte de Piedad 
circulate at par outside of the city of Mexico. 
It should have been added that the Banco Na- 
cional bas a *‘sucursal” in all of the leading 
cities, where, of course, the bills of that insti- 
tution are as good as silver. If Mr. Conkling 
were in the habit of receiving letters from Mexi- 
co, he would not have said that the postage on 
foreign letters was five cents (p. 65), The Postal- 
Union schedule calls for that rate, of course, but 
it is on a gold basis; and it suddenly occurred to 
the Mexican Government, in 1882, that five cents 
in gold equalled six cents in their depreciated 
currency, and accordingly they have sold six- 
cent stamps since the date mentioned. 

The account of Weights and Measures (p. 103 
et seq.) is not altogether happy. It istrutbfully 
stated that the metric system is now the only 
legal system, but it is far too much to say that 
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it is in the rural districts alone that the old 
system prevails. It isone of the proofs of the 
inefficiency of the Mexican Government that it 
bas not been able to make the metric system 
universal even in the Federal capital. Itis thus 
a defect of some gravity that Mr. Conkling 
gives of native measures only the linear, omitting 
entirely the cubic, and says nothing of native 
weights. The singular mistake appears to have 
been made of confounding the days when the na 
tional flag is displayed with the great dias ad: 
Sometimes the two coincide; but the reli 
gious festivals are far from having fallen into 
neglect, asthe ‘ Guide’ infers (p. 124). Save the 
5th of May and the [6th of September,the church 
feast days are altogether the most widely and 
enthusiastically observed. This suggests a word 
in reference to the entirely inadequate account 
which is given of Protestant Missions. They are 
said (p. 134) to have been founded in five cities. 
As a matter of fact they are established in 
fifteen cities besides those mentioned by Mr. 
Conkling, to say nothing of many country out- 
stations. It seems to be implied on p. 182 that 
the only way of getting water, in the city, is to 
buy of the ‘* aguadores,” who distribute from 
centrally located fountains. This is often done, 
but many of the houses have pipes leading up to 
the roofs to feed private tanks, from which the 
house is supplied much as with us. Of course, 
the water has not head enough to reach the 
level of the roof, and has to be pumped up. 
This necessitates the “ bombador,” who. with the 
‘* aguador,” does what he can to make up for 
those inconveniences and annoyances which 
are supplied to us by the plumber. 

But these are small spots on the general excel- 
lence of this new ‘Guide.’ For accuracy of in 
formation,for comprehensive acquaintance with 
the present routes of travel and with the places 
of chief interest, for absence of padding and 


fiesta. 


mere sentiment, we know of no English work 
which approaches it. It deserves unhesitating 
commendation. It is worthy of itsname. It 
will be a safe guide to those who trust it. Many 
of Mr. Conkling’s observations on the Indian 
population are both shrewd and just. He seems 
to us to be wrong, however, in saying that, as 
a class, the Indians are long lived. If tbey 
were it would be astonishing, when we remem 
ber that most of them have a diseased blood to 
start with, and get only the wretchedest fare 
Yet, it is true, in their 
prime they do exhibit 


with the severest toil. 
wonderful feats of 
strength and endurance. We are told (p. 225 

ofan Indian keeping up with a horse for thirty 

one miles, covering the distance in seven hours. 
The writer of this review will pot soon forget 
the hardest day’s ride of his life, sixty miles 
over frightful roads, throngh bottomless bar 
rancas, requiring twelve hours in the saddle 
Yet our oriflamme was the red serape of our 
Irdian guide, a splendid giant, who jauntily 
trotted ahead of usallthe way and came in 
the freshest of the party, man or horse, One 
could believe in the Montezuma fish-story after 
that. 





Gems of Chinese Literature. By Herbert A. 
Giles. London: Bernard Quaritch; Shang- 
hai: Kelly & Walsh. 1885, 

THIS volume is designed to afford an insight 

into the general literature of China, which, ac- 

cording tothe autbor, is still “virgin soil, and 
remains to be efficiently explored.” No doubt 
this is the case; for, although we have ‘The 

Middle Kingdom’ and Wrylie’s ‘Notes,’ not to 

mention the “desultory notes” of Thomas Tay 

lor Meadows, yet in none of these do we find 
translations of native literature, arranged as 
they are in the volume before us. Mr Giles 
gives a sort of piquancy to his undertaking by 
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reminding his English readers tbat while “ their 
painted forefathers were running naked and 
houseless in the woods, and living ov berries 
and raw meat,” the inhabitants 
empire of China beld learning in high esteen 

This of courre is curious, but it tends to show 
that such learning may be ur 
tical results; for, after all, the 
in their wedded fondness for antiquity, are tt 

least progressive in the world And this is the 
secret of the sometimes ridiculous light in which 
they are placed by our book writers and travel- 
lers. That they are capable of keen practical 
work as individuals is plain enough by what 
we see among ourselves : bul as an empire they 
have been, until very recently, at a standstill 
for ages. 

Mr. Giles takes us up to the fountain head by 
showing us something of the learning of the 
**Socrates of China,” K’ung Fu Tzti (Confucius 
He was an editor‘rather than an author. His 
sayings, like those of the wise men of Greece, 
are sometimes striking, but we wonder they 
bave done so little good; for, as to practical 
results, we search in vain. What has the doc 
trine of ‘‘ reciprocity,” for instance, done for the 
people? Mr. Giles lays stress on this, as though 
it amounted in value to the golden rule of Christ; 
but bas it ever borne fruit‘ Mr. Mayers is not 
far wrong, we think, in calling it all 
materialism.” 

Confucius is brought before us in a new light, 


* supple 


however, in some of the extracts given by Mr 
Giles. There is something comical in the piece 
called the “Song of the Coftin” (p. 45 Confu 
cius went to help an old friend varnish a coffin; 
the cottin was for his friend’s mother, deceased 
“ Ai yak!” 
the coffin in, “‘tis long since I have had any 


exclaimed the friend, as he brough 


music.” Thereupon he began to sing 








Stripe ke the w at's head 
 Atyah! Aiy 

—the first line referring to the grair 
wood, the second to the character of 1 ‘ 
nish. Here we have a specimen of materia 
pure and simple. Contu is pretended not 
hear, but be d I rove | 
duties we we to pa . =a 
tho-e we owe f s \f ( ss 
the “ir | f ( 5 WwW 
place I I t 1 ‘ 
propbets i! A prophet 
teacher, he may ha t i 
teacher for nev 
can be, f t icks Sins 
humanity H s i 1 ¢ ‘ 
of the Chinese 

There are pleasant passages for i nd 
amusement scatter t gh this t k, AS We 
turn its pé aste W s ply 
p. 111, is humorou iwellturned. She refuses 
as in duty t two pear!s sent her bva 
admirer, but crets, withal, that st id not 
meet him in earlier vears 

* With pearis is hee back rs 

Tear ve ix t Lea r 





ntession, and essentially Ct 
f Han Wen Kung, “ the 


—abnaivec 





mirable is the devot 


prince of Jiteratur 1 prefermnog exile to the 
neglect of what be thought bis duty In fact 
this is the chief point of attraction In the ul 
acter of Chinese official life—the itspoken bold 
ness of tt ensorate This an. for instance 
denou i Buddbis wl he regarded as an 
vffensive idolatry, *‘ the worship of a decayed 
bone nd in consequence he was exiled to the 
barbarous South. He was ul y recalled 





and loaded with bonors, and was, after bis 


death, 
much to perpetuate the virtue of bonesty in offi 
cial life, for which 


stil! conspicuous 


ranonized; and bis example has done 


with all its faults, China is 
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the Chinese people Up tot pt nt t ‘ 
least, they bave been a riddle anda t “ 
the Western world Perhaps (bev at 
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pp. 441 O10, on the | I nic Relations of Wis 


sip birds, deserves mention, 


In order to de 
jetrimental character 


of the different species, from an economic peint 
f view, Mr. F. H. King has examined the 
stomachs of a large number (1,608) of birds, 
While in the case of many, perhaps of mosf, 
species the number of individuals studied has 


been too small to warrant authoritative conclu 
ns, the results are still of value and interest, 
To make an investigation of this character com 
t t would, of course, be necessary to escer- 
character of the food of each 


ecies throughout the year, in the regions 


tuin the average 
*} 
brough which it migrates, as well as those in 
which it breeds 

In a chapter prefatory to the geological sketch 
which constitutes the first 300 pp. of the book, 
Mr. Chamberlin proposes a system of lithologi 


cal nomenclature, the adoption of which is urged 


Sz 


upon the claim of mnemovic simplicity. A sin 
gle illustration will give the clue to the main fea- 
ture cf tbe scheme. Ilo recognize a given rock as 
gravite, thestudent must beable to recognize the 
con.tituent minerals severally, and then to learn 
that the combination is granife, a term which 
gives no bint of miveralogical composition, This 
system proposes that instead of granite the rock be 


designated by aname made up of abbreviations 


of Lhe names of the constituent mmerals. The 
combination of quartz, feldspar, and mica would 
be not granite, but qua fel mi. Moreover, the 
term now in use gives no indicatioa of the rela 


tive abundance of the several minerals. It is 
proposed, underthe new system, that the abbre 
viations be arranged in the order of the relative 
abundance of the constituent minerals. Thus, 
granite may be qua fel-mi, fel-qua-mi, fel-mi- 
qua, ete. If it is desired to designate which 
mica and which feldspar are present, the ab- 
breviations for the specific names of the given 
mica and feldspar may be substituted for those 
of the general names, as qu’orth-mus (quartz, 
ortboclase, muscovite). When accessory minerals 
are present in number, the combinations, if in- 
cluding them, would doubtless become cumber- 
some, but rarely as much so, the author de 
clares, as many terms in the chemical nomencla 
ture of the day. Itis not easy to see how this 
proposed system can do any good, or do any 
thing, if attempted, but increase the difficulties 
of nomenclature. 1° granite, which refers to 
texture, is not a good name, mica is no better: 
and radical reformers would soon wish to replace 
the familiar names of common minerals by oth 
ers suggestive of chemical constitution. The 
system here proposed cannot help the non-sci 
entific; and scientists can bardly consider it 
without a smile. Its introduction would cer 
tainly be both difficult and useless. 

The Laurentian and Huronian ages, which 
represent ‘‘more than one-half the sedimentation 
of geological history,” receive relatively much 
fuller treatment than is commonly accorded 
them. The copper-bearing rocks are classified 
as representative of a distinct period (Kewee- 
nawan) of the Huronian age. This is a point 
which has already provoked much spirited dis- 
cussion, and the position of the Wisconsin ge- 
ologists (Irving and Chamberlin) has been and 
still is assailed by a number of geologists less 
familiar with theground. In the consideration 
of the palzeozoic and subsequent ages, there is 
necessarily little that 1s new. Facts are uni 
formly presented from a causal standpoint, and 
in a manner intended to stimulate thought. 
Prominence is given to fundamental principles, 
as erosion, sedimentation, etc., and there is 
searcely an activity operative in geological 
history which does not, directly or indirectly, re- 
ceive consideration, and this always in connec- 
tion with the effects of which itis thesoleor 
joint cause. This is, with beginners, a point of 
vital importance, and in this respect the present 
sketch bas no superior in the text-book literature 
on geology. Life history is not slighted, and 
incidentally some suggestions are made which 
seem to indicate that the author is not in per- 
fect harmony with current theories of evolu- 
tion. 

It is when the author takes up the quaternary 
period (pp. 2 1-300) that he appears at bis best. 
Wisconsin affords exceptional opportunities for 
studying quaternary geology, embracing as it 
does a driftless area, an area of drift of the ear 
lier glacial epoch, and another affected by the 
drift of the later glacial epoch. Such contigu- 
ous areas are invaluable for accurate determi. 
nation, and from this region the more critical 


parts of our present knowledge concerning gla- 
cial history in America have been derived. Mr. 
Chamberlin was the first to determine the mo 
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rainic character of the ‘‘ kettle range” of east- 
ern Wisconsin, and to demonstrate by data from 
the same region the character of the ice-move- 
ment during the glacial period. He was also 
the first to correlate the moraine of Wisconsin 
with that previously traced in New Jersey and 
Long Island, and to hypothecate the connection 
between the two which he has since proved to 
exist, and to announce tbe theory tbat this con- 
secutive moraine, or series of moraines, is proof 
of asecond glacial epocb, and marks the limit 
of ice action at that time. Among the collate 
ral topics of popular and professional interest 
is that of the origin of the great lake basins. 
These are regarded as the joint product of pre- 
glacial erosion, glacial erosion, and depression 
caused by the relatively-excessive weight of ice 
over these areas, which were, it is maintained, 
demonstrably the paths of gigantic ice lobes. 
the argument against the preglacial origin of 
these basins (pp. 252-9) is as cogent a line of rea- 
soning as is often encountered. A psychozoic 
era is recognized, on the ground that ‘‘man 
more powerfully affects the course of geological 
progress” than did any other form of life, as 
mammals, reptiles, etc., whose advent or domi- 
nance marks the separation of geological ages. 
The increased erosion, and consequently trans- 
portation and sedimentation, incident to culti- 
vation, together with the attendant effects upon 
the lifa of streams and coasts, are among the 
geological influences which man has introduced. 
Other noteworthy discussions in volume i. are 
to be found on pp. 53-9—character of the primi- 
tive crust; and on pp. 206-12—generalizations 
on the palezozoic series—as well as the final 
chapters, which possess an economic interest. 
Among these is an exhaustive discussion of 
artesian wells, which sets forth the principles 
concerned, the conditions of success, and the 
possibilities of failure in favorable localities. 
The discussions concerning the ore deposits 
(copper, vol. i., pp. 108-15; lead and zinc, vol. 
iv., pp. 565-571) will attract wide attention, 
both because of the inherently interesting na- 
ture of the subject, and because such conflicting 
and unsatisfactory theories have heretofore been 
advanced. With regard to the copper, the the- 
ories of oceanic precipitation and of igneous in- 
jection are quickly disposed of. The proximate 
source of the copper is regarded as ‘‘the igne- 
ous rocks themselves ”; and ‘‘the more distant 
source, the rocks from whose melting these 
arose.” This would account for the wide dis- 
tribution of the metal, which by igneous agen- 
cies would be left disseminated throughout the 
rock. Tbe concentration of the metal into the 
forms in which it now occurs ‘is believed to 
have been accomplished through the agency of 
permeating atmospheric waters.” The ability 
of such waters, when charged with carbonic and 





organic acids, to dissolve mineral ingredients 
has been demonstrated. The only difficulty, 
therefore, is with the subsequent precipitation 
of the metal. This the autbor vaguely explains 
as due to the chemical reactions which would 
result from the comminugling of variously- 
charged waters in the ‘‘avenues of internal 
drainage,” viz.: the fissures and porous portions 
of tbe formation. That the waters which pene- 
trate the rock would seek the fissures, amygda- 
loidal portions of the formation, and the porous 
interstratified detrital beds, there is no doubt. 
That chemical changes would result is highly 
probable. But just how metallic copper would 
emerge from this obscure laboratory, we are 
not told. 

The treatise on the lead and zire deposits is 
satisfactorily full, and covers a wide scope. 
Elaborate details concerning the occurrence ef 
these ores, their vertical and areal distribution, 
their position in strata, their relation to topo- 


grapbical features, the relations of the several 
ores to each other and to associated minerals, 
and the changes which each has undergone since 
deposition, are given 1n au apparently impartial 
manner. Indeed, it is impossible to gatber from 
the presentation of these details even the re- 
motest clue to the author’s views, These data 
precede the discussion concerning tbe origin of 
tbe ores and the exposition of the autbor’s inge- 
nious theory, so that the reader has the exact 
situation well in mind before he is led upon the 
uncertain ground of theory. The approved hy- 
pothesis is a modification, or perhaps ratber a 
completion, of Prof. Whitney’s theory advanced 
some years since. With him the ores are be- 
lieved to be of oceanic origin. The archzan 
rocks are maintained to bave been the more dis- 
tant source, and from them the metals in ques- 
tion were extracted by drainage waters. These 
propositions, however, in no way account for 
the locc lization of the ores, and for this impor- 
tant part of the present theory Mr. Chamberlin 
is, we believe, alone responsible. The localiza- 
tion, it is urged, was due to the combined agency 
of oceanic currents and orgapic matter. The 
course of oceanic currents is dependeut upon 
the relative position of land and water, and the 
direction of prevailing winds. Sufficient rea- 
sons are adduced for believing the ores to have 
been extracted from the ocean during the Tren- 
ton period; and from the known position of 
land at that time, and the probable direction 
(the same as now) of prevailing winds, it is cal- 
culated that currents would result which would 
bear the major part of the drainage from the 
arcbean highlands to the region where the ore 
deposits occur. To comprehend clearly the au- 
thor’s views, reference should be made to the 
map of silurian currents, p. 531. The mineral 
solutions being thus brought to the required lo- 
cality, itonly remains to account for the ex- 
traction of their metallic content. Seaweed is 
capable of taking the lead and zinc, as well as 
other metals, directly from sea-water, and that 
seaweed was present in quantity, the rocks give 
conclusive evidence. Further, the region in 
question is marked by a series of mounds and 
depressions, aud it is with the latter that the 
ores are found uniformly associated. In a shal- 
low sea (and the Trenton sea was here demon- 
strably not deep) the depressions of an uneven 
bottom would be the localities most favorable 
for organic growth; and into the depressions, 
as places of relative quiet, lifeless and drifting 
organic matter would be likely to be gathered 
by the movements of the waters, and would 
here undergo decomposition. Some of the de- 
composition gases—notably hydrogen sulphide— 
are well-known precipitants of metals io solu- 
tion, and, upon being generated, would throw 
down the lead and zinc as sulphides. The 
strata would thus become locally impregnated 
with these ores. 

Tbe concentration of the ores in the crevices 
as now found is ascribed to the action of perco- 
lating waters. These, with their oxidizing im- 
purities, would change the insoluble sulphides to 
soluble sulphates, which, unchanged or more 
likely as carbonates, would be borne onward to 
the main channels of drainage—the crevices and 
openings in thestrata, Here, mingling with the 
waters descending more directly from the sur- 
face along the fissures, and bearing more or less 
unoxidized organic matter, the metals would be 
again reduced to the form of sulphides, and as 
such deposited. Tbat the supposed organic mat- 
ter was, in some cases at least, introduced into 
the crevices directly from above, is shown from 
the fact that bones have been found in crevices, 
sometimes with lead sulphide deposited within 
them. The exact character of the chemical 
changes is left somewhat indefinite, since the 
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precise effects of the organic impurities in the 
The 


process of concentration must have been one of 


atmospheric waters are little understood. 


extreme slowness, according to the theory, since 
the amount of mineral held in solution by the 
one time must have 


permeating water at any 


been infinitesimal. That the process was a slow 
one is evidenced by the large size of the crystals 
and the succession of layers, and there is no rea 
yet The 
theory has the merit of being consistent with 


to suppose that it has ceased, 


son 
the facts, and of invoking the agency of noun 
known force, or of known forces in unknown 
ways, and the monograph—for such it really is 
-will be looked uporas an important contribu 
tion to science. 

vol. iv. 
With one or two excep 
Professor Whit 
tield’s report on palwontology, pp. 165-5638, em 


The remaining portions of possess 


little popular interest. 
tions they are district reports. 


braces descriptions of many old and of about 
thirty new species, and is accompanied by twen 
ty-seven full page lithographic plates, on which 
The report 
on the microscopical studies of tbe crystalline 
rocks of the Wisconsin Valley (Irving and Van 
Hise) is of value to specialists. Both volumes are 


are figured upwards of 200 species, 


fully illustrated and have copious indices, and 


vol. iv. is accompanied by an atias of sixteen 


large maps. 


An Old Philadelphian. Col. William Bradford, 


tbe Patriot Printer of 1776. Sketches of his 


Lite, by John William Wallace. 


Philadel 


phia: Privately printed, 1883. Svo, pp. 517 


Mr. WALLACE Las prepared an exhaustive and 


interesting account of the life of a man who 
well deserves the tribute thus paid to his 
patriotic services in the field, in literature, 


and in 


and 


various avocations of bis long, useful, 
honored life. The third of the 
American family of printers, William Bradford 


earliest 


was a public-spirited citizen, and bis memoir 
account of the interest 
ing period in which he was one of the promi 


serves as an admirable 


nent figures in Philadelphia, and that city was, 
in every sense, the capital of the country. The 
description of the Philadelphia of that day, and 
the details of the military and naval operations 
in the neighborbood during the Revolution, are 
an actual addition to our slender stock of know 
ledge on the subject. 

The bibliographical value of Mr. Wallace’s 
bo his exhaustive 
catalogue of the Bradford imprints, so eagerly 
sought for by book collectors. Whalliam Brad 
ford followed intelligently in the footsteps of 
and his grandfatber, the first printer 
in tbe Middle States, and added to their merit 
that of being the publisher and editor of the first 
The Pe nnsylra 


nia Journal, begun by William Bradford in 


kk is greatly heightened by 


his uncle 


newspaper in the same region. 
742 
and papers, 
with those of the whole family 


1742, remained in the family for sixty 


its 


years, 


business carefully preserved 
I 
in their 


cessive occupations, in the Historical Society of 


suc- 


Pepnsy!vania, supply a very curious and bither- 
to unwritten chapter in the history of the news 


papers of the country. The post-office and 
the newspaper grew up together, and each 
helped the other forward in advancing to 
their present condition. Franklin and Brad 
ford bave fared very differently in the po 


pular estimate put upon their services in these, 
broader tields of labor; but Mr. 
Wallace shows how large a latter 
His 
services in calling into existence, administering, 


as In other 
share the 
had in the public improvement of bis time. 


and putting on a sound basis the little Pennsyl 

Vania navy, for the protection of Philadelphia, 

Ought not to be overlooked, for from that be 
4 
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ginning grew the navy of the United States 

As the founder of the Merchants’ Exchange and 

of the oldest insurance company of Phila 

phia, Bradford has still anotber distinction; t 

his Journal and his American Maga tirs 

issued in 1757, were the precursors of that per 

odical literature which, with all its faults, is 

of the characteristic features of America 

ligence. 

Well printed and well illustrated, with por 
trait, maps, and other very attract “ - 
and engravings, this volume is too full of ithe 
of interest to be relegated to the narrow 
of the readers of one Indred presentat 
copies, to which this edition is limited, Witt 
all due respect to the bibliographer’s love of 
rare books, it is only fair to sueh historica 
search that it should be brought bome to the 
general public by the early issue of an ¢ 
large enough to meet a general demand. 

Beowulf and th Fight at Fi s! h, witl 
Text and Glossary Edited by James A 
Harrison and Robert Sharp. Boston: Gi 
Heath & Co, 1888 

THE present volume is number one of a pr 

jected library of Anglo-Saxon poetry f Amer 

ican students, Being the first edition of * Be 
wulf’* ever printed on American soil, it deserves 

praise on that account, if on po other. But, u 

respective of the merit of precedence, the 

tion bas positive merits of its own, Wt tt 

text is that of Heyne's edition of ISTY, the glos 

sary is somewhat fuller than Hevne’s, and als 
more accurate. The editors have evidently be 
stowed great pains upon this part of t book 

Even such of our readers as bave alread 

Heyne’s edition will tind it protitat t se the 

American glossary. We bave not the spa f 

course, to consider the general status of * Be 

wult’ in Anglo Saxon literature, nor even t 

discuss the question—which has pever vet ‘ 

fairly met—whetber the study of Anglo Sax 

is best promoted by a too exclusive attention t 

‘Beowulf. Our individual belief is tbat 

poem presenting such difficulties ext 

guage, and allusion, should not be tl st book 

put into the student’s hands = Indeed . 

ing the evolution of language al we k 

that Zupitza’s Reader will succeed bett 

any other single book in giving a gene 

idea of the state of England in en fi ‘ 
Aside from this, we have noted seve f 

tures in the present work which se is 

cided faults of editing. To begin wi t 

tors bave retained the w of Hevue’s text 

stead of adopting the English typogray 

ce. Inasmuch as the G G I 

has been abandoned in G ny itself. w 

pot see why It s! i be revive An a A 

still graver objection must be ra against t 

arrangement of words in the v t rv. He 

we will speak out our mind for without 
fearor favor. It is high time that lJexicogray 
ers of Anglo-Saxon should gra} earnest 

with the els and dispose the I . 

ent editors have t vf ved | s eX 

ample, and treated the vows r sepa 

rate heads: «a This is jua \ 
ein trie t t st par f his 
t al t second, re 
vy the two fold arranger t of 

modified at Ev sist I 
All four shades wel should be indexed as 
ne, There need lx besitatior Zupitza has 

adupted the voca ary to his Reader, 

and Sievers ev v favors it. Why sl i 

we do more than the « sof Latin and Greek 

Our readers have vt lagine a Lat 

tionary with ali tt g a’s separated from the 

short In a special glossary, like that to ‘ Be 
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r il f i With regard to 
1, tl litors do not seem to be 
aws fM < endation hk ive, adopted 
Sa i by Wauleker icf. Sweet's An 
rs sax ] ier, t nd edition With re 
ral t hbras¢ ! i eaduUuriie Verse 
ve t any of tt accepted 
r jerings. Its that the phrase is @ 
standing ¢ not confined to the 
present asion of | visit), and means that 
Himfer@ was court poet, or orator, in the babit 


And should not ran 


‘council,” rather 


f narrating past exploits 
be 


+9 


(;lossary defined as 


he 
han ‘* counsel 


On the other band, the Glossary bas many ex 


St 
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cellent features. It enters not only verbs, but 
nouns and adjectives, compounded with ge- un 
der the main word, disregarding the ge-. Here- 
in the editors have followed Heyne. Also, de- 
rivative verbs are placed under the primitives, 
as Gbelqan under be/gan. This is undoubtedly 
the best arrangement for a special vocabulary 
like the present, but we raise a note of warning 
against adopting it for a general lexicon. With 
regard tothe indexing of a before a nasal, as 

o, the editors do not seem to have followed any 
fixed principle ; they evidently prefer to index 
under a. Ina ‘ Beowulf’ glossary the point is not 
important, although it is scarcely fair to state 
that and is the usual MS. spelling of the con- 
junction, when Witlcker’s transcript shows that 
the MS. employs the sign ]. But for general 
lexical practice we cannot refrain from urging 
the advantage of uniformly indexing according 
to the Wessex spelling, o. 

We hope that our strictures will not be mis- 
construed as a general condemnation. On the 
coutrary, we predict that the present edition 
will supersede all others wherever * Beowulf’ is 
taught in English speech. It 1s practical and 
scholarly. There is not a trace of 
from beginning toend. The editors have done 
good work, evenif we believe that they might 
have done better by breaking with now useless 
traditions. Their book will take its place by the 
side of Garnett’s translation, to the lasting honor 
of American scholarship. 


slovenliness 


From Ponkapog to Pesth. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
THIs is a little volume of what in French would 
called “impressions” of travel. It has 
very little todo with either Ponkapog or Pesth, 
except that it might have been written bya 
native of Ponkapog who bad been to Pesth— 
that is, if he had been to a good many other places 
It records the impressions of a literary 


be 


besides. 
American as to some of the differences between 
the Old World and the New. It was hardly to 
be expected that in such a field Mr. Aldrich 
would find it possible, or indeed attempt, to give 
any distinctly new information. The ground 


Henry Holt & Co. 
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A Latter-Day Saint. 


Being the Story of the Conversion of Ethel 
limo. 


Jones, related by Herself. (Ameri- 


can Novel Series.) $1.00, 


George Washington. - 


By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of ‘ Helen’s 


Babies.’ 16mo. (Lives of American Wor 
thies Series.) $1.25 


DR. DEIWEY’S LIFE. 
‘Delightful in every way as 


a memoir, the book is in no 


way more delightful than in the 
vividness with which it presents 
Dr. Dewey to us in all the fresh- 


ness of his vigor The whole book, indeed, is 
remarkable for its humor, and is, in its way, as enter 
taining as a novel. It does us infinite good when 
we find that a great man can be funny, and Dr. Dewey’s 
fun frequently rises to the level of wit. In brief, 
this ‘Autobiograpby and Letters’ is a book to interest 
any one, irrespective of sector personality,” says The 
Critic. Second edition, price $1.75. ROBERTS BRO 
THERS, Publishers, Boston. 


has been gone over so many times that we do not 
expect this. All that an author can give usis 
the opportunity of seeing the old sights and places 
for the moment with his eyes,and the value of the 
opportunity consists almost entirely in the 
power or delicacy of these temporarily bor- 
rowed organs. Mr. Aldrich’s eyes are prima- 
rily those of a poet. He has the sensitive tem- 
perament of a poet, and a poet’s delicacy of ex- 
pression. A dash of somewhat extravagant 
humor is thrown in, but this often seems to be 
done in obedience to the fashion of the day; for 
Mr. Aldrich’s natural bumor is quiet and shy, 
and not at all fitted to the service to which he 
now and then attempts to put it. The most en- 
tertaining chapter of the book is that, perhaps, 
on ** Ways and Manners,” in which the author 
contrasts the manners of the European railroad 
officials, hotel-keepers, and servants with those 
of his own country, to the great disadvantage 
of the latter, as follows : 

“The guard who has charge of your carriage 
on a Continental railway, so far from being the 
disdainful autocrat who, on our own cars, too 
often snatcbes your ticket from you and snubs 
you at a word, is the most thoughtful and con 
siderate of men He looks after the welfare and 
comfort of your party as if that were the spe- 
cialty for which he was created ; he never loses 
countenance at your daring French or German, 
or the graceful New England accent you throw 
uvon your Italian; he is ready with the name of 
that ruined castle which stands lke a jagged 
tooth in the mouth of the mountain gorge; he 
does not neglect to tell you at what station you 
may find an excellent buffet: you cannot weary 
bim with questions—be will smilingly answer 
the same one a hundred times; and when he 
is killed in a collision with the brancb train, you 
are not afraid to think where he will go, with 
all tais kindliness.” 

Mr. Aldrich, however, overlooks, in the case 
of the conductor, the fact that the view gene- 
rally taken of bis relations to passengers in this 
country is exactly the opposite of the European 
view, and really excludes civility from our coa- 
ception of the type as it ordinarily exists. The 
passenger who asks a number of questions of 
the conductor, instead of finding for himself all 
about it from some other and not very clearly- 
defined source, is a constant object of ridicule in 
the funny columns of the press with us, while 





the unresponsive conductor never is. The re- 
spect of the American public for the conductor 
is very great, and this cannot be merely on ac- 
count of his power and authority. There is ap- 
parently a good deal of popular sympathy with 
him in his “ life-struggle ” with the troublesome 
passenger, and the profoundest contempt for 
the feeble resistance which the passenger some- 
times offers bim. 
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-:nglish Books. 


Duty Paib AT 33 CTS. TO THE SHIL- 


LING, 


ity being now collected on all Foreign books coming 

\ using delay and annoyance, we beg to offer 

our ser 

eign be i, from England as well as France and Ger- 

many, in weekly si1ipments, having the best facilities 
and over thirty years experience. 

Parties preferring, however, to have Books or Period- 
icals sent by direct mail, can have their orders attended 
to, at original prices, through our house by having their 
addresses registered at our London, Paris, and Leipzig 
agencies. This will simplify accounts, save foreign 
correspondence, and the unpleasant experiences with 
foreign agents. 

Our Monthly Book-Lists (English, German, French) 


)te book buyers for the importation of For- 


are mailed to any address for 12 cts. a year each for 


postage. 
English and other second-hand books. 
logues mailed on application. 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Book Cata- 


Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 
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MARTIN LUTHER: 
A Study of Reformation. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD, 


Author of ‘ The Philosophy of Carlyle,’ ete. 


An essay upon the significant phases of Luther's life 
and work, with special reference to present problems 
of reform; discussing the principles of Individualism, 
Intellectualism, and Rationalism, for which Luther 
stood, and the Libertinism, the Old Orthodoxy, and the 
New Orthodoxy, with which he came into conflict. 


Cloth, 12mo, 194 pages. Price $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of price, by the Publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Boston. 


N any family, whether large or small, but es- 
pecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s ‘ Mother’s Kegister,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or $1 25 for two volumes 
Address Publisher of the Nation, 


To Insurance Companies. 


A first-class firm with elegant offices, located for past 
ten years in one of the finest Buildings in Boston, will 
negotiate with any large Insurance Company with refe- 
rence to BostonAgency. Address G. & B., 

16 SIMMONS BUILDING, 4¢ WATER ST., BOSTON. 
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